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PREFACE 


A great international responsibility for promoting the develop- 
ment of the people of the Trust Territories in the rights and 
duties of citizenship in the world community lies with the United 
Nations Trusteeship Council. During the past year the Council 
has begun the practical implementation of the principles laid 
down in the Charter. 

The present issue of International Conciliation is devoted pri- 
marily to one of the major aspects of the Council’s work— 
Visiting Missions to Trust Territories. In collaboration with 
experts on the subject, the Endowment has reviewed briefly the 
development and the rules of procedure governing Missions and 
the story of the first regular Visiting Mission to Ruanda-Urundi 
and Tanganyika in the summer of 1948, including excerpts from 
the Mission’s reports on these two territories. 

An introduction on the underlying Charter provisions gov- 
erning all dependent peoples whether in Trust Territories or 
colonial areas has been contributed by Dr. Liu Chieh of China, 
president of the Trusteeship Council and distinguished repre- 
sentative of a country which has made a major contribution to 
the development of the trusteeship system. 


New York, February 21, 1949. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 
By Dr. Liv Coren 


I 


The International Trusteeship System is a system of interna- 
tional supervision and administration of certain non-self-govern- 
ing territories. The system represents a recognition of the prin- 
ciple that the administration of such territories is not a matter 
of exclusive concern to the administering authorities, but a mat- 
ter of vital international concern. It underlines the principle 
that in the administration of such territories the interests of the 
inhabitants, not the interests of the administering authorities, 
are paramount. 

It has often been stated that the Trusteeship System is a suc- 
cessor to the Mandates System. This is true to some extent. It 
must be emphasized, however, that the Trusteeship System is no 
mere prolongation of the Mandates System. Its scope is wider, 
its functions and powers broader, and its potentialities far 
greater. 

The Charter of the United Nations devotes three chapters to 
non-self-governing territories. Chapter XI is a declaration of 
the principles and purposes regarding the administration of non- 
self-governing territories; Chapter XII sets forth the basic ob- 
jectives and defines the scope and operation of the International 
Trusteeship System; and Chapter XIII establishes the Trustee- 
ship Council which exercises certain powers and functions with 
respect to Trust Territories. 

It may be appropriate here to indicate certain questions that 
have arisen with respect to the basic objectives, the principles 
and purposes, of the Trusteeship System and the functions and 
powers of the Trusteeship Council. 


II 


The distinction between Chapter XI and Chapter XII of the 
Charter has been a subject of frequent discussion in the United 
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Nations. The former chapter deals with non-self-governing ter. 
ritories in general, the latter with Trust Territories in particular, 

The real difference between those two chapters does not lie 
in the basic objectives and principles of Trusteeship but in the 
fact that the metropolitan powers possess the rights of sovereignty 
over the colonies, while the administering authorities exercise 
the powers of administration, legislation and jurisdiction, but 
do not possess the rights of sovereignty over the Trust Terri- 
tories. 

The Charter of the United Nations does not establish two sys- 
tems of non-self-governing territories—the colonial system and 
the Trusteeship System. The former has long been in existence, 
the latter is an innovation. The Charter indeed contemplates a 
possible displacement of the colonial system by the Trusteeship 
System. It anticipates the voluntary placing of colonies or de- 
pendencies under the Trusteeship System. Article 77 1(c) con- 
tains a specific provision to that effect. Up to this time the met- 
ropolitan powers have declined to place any colony or de- 
pendency under the Trusteeship System; they have regarded 
any invocation of Article 77 1(c) as an encroachment upon the 
colonial system. 

In reality the metropolitan powers have accepted the sacred 
trust to promote the development of self-government in the 
colonies, and have agreed to the provision that such colonies may 
be voluntarily placed under the Trusteeship System. It would 
seem that if the metropolitan powers were voluntarily to place 
such colonies under Trusteeship they would reassure the world 
that the era of colonialism had indeed ended and all the peoples 
of the colonies would become self-governing or independent in 
due course of time. 


Ill 


A great debate has taken place in the United Nations over the 
question whether a mandatory power under the League of Na- 
tions is under any obligation at all—whether legal or moral—to 
place a mandated territory under the Trusteeship System. This 
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question arose solely from the fact that the Union of South 
Africa, a mandatory power, had refused to place the mandated 
territory of South-west Africa under Trusteeship. 

The Union of South Africa has stated that it has acquired 
certain rights and powers with respect to South-west Africa and 
intends to keep them. Let it be remembered that such rights and 
powers are rights and powers of administration, but not of 
sovereignty; and furthermore that such rights and powers have 
been exercised by the Union on behalf of the League of Nations 
as a sacred trust of civilization. The mandate was and remains an 


| international commitment and cannot be altered or abrogated 


by the mandatory power acting alone. 

There are two interpretations of Article 77. According to one 
interpretation, a mandated territory “may be placed” under the 
Trusteeship System. According to another interpretation, all 


_ mandated territories, excepting of course those that have become 


independent, shall be placed under trusteeship, while only col- 
onies may be “voluntarily placed” thereunder. It may be further 
argued that Article 80 enjoins the early conclusion of Trustee- 
ship agreements for former mandated territories. 

It is not necessary to enter into a legal analysis here. Suffice it 
to say, while the letter of Article 77 is subject to different inter- 
pretations, it cannot be denied that the spirit of that Article— 
in fact, the spirit of the Charter itself—clearly commands that 
all mandated territories should be placed under Trusteeship. 


If any further proof is needed, the fact may be cited that all 


mandated territories except South-west Africa have been placed 


| under the Trusteeship System and that the General Assembly 
| has, in four successive resolutions, invited the Union of South 


Africa to submit a Trusteeship agreement for South-west Africa. 
This fact alone, not to mention the mandate and the Charter, 
imposes at least a moral obligation upon the Union to conclude 
a Trusteeship agreement with the United Nations. 
IV 
Recently there has been some debate on the functions and 
powers of the Trusteeship Council on the one hand and the 
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Administering Authorities on the other. This debate arose from 
the fact that certain Administering Authorities had criticised 
the Trusteship Council as having gone beyond its scope of com- 
petence or as having assumed certain powers and functions 
which belong to the Administering Authorities. 

Both the Trusteeship Council and the Administering Authori- 
ties are, in a sense, agents of the United Nations and they act 
on behalf of the United Nations. In general, the Trusteeship 
Council operates: under the authority of the General Assembly, 
It exercises certain powers and functions with respect to Trust 
Territories on behalf of the United Nations. In undertaking the 
administration of Trust Territories the Administering Authori- 
ties also act on behalf of the United Nations. The Trust Terri- 
tories do not “belong” to and are not under the sovereignty of 


the Administering Authorities. Furthermore, under the Trustee-” 


ship agreements, it is the United Nations (the General Assem- 
bly in the case of ordinary Trust Territories and the Security 
Council in the case of strategic Trust Territories) that designates 
the Administering Authorities. 

The Trusteeship Council and the Administering Authorities 
do not stand in opposition to each other; they are in theory and 
in practice complementary to each other. Under the Charter 
both are charged with the responsibility of promoting the politi- 
cal, economic, social and educational advancement of the inhabi- 
tants of the Trust Territories. The basic objectives of the Inter- 
national Trusteeship System can be realized only through the 
co-operation of the Trusteeship Council and the Administering 
Authorities. 

Naturally, the spheres of competence of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil and of the Administering Authority are different. On the 
one hand, the Administering Authority possesses full powers of 


rr ee .< SS be a 


administration, legislation and jurisdiction over the Trust Ter- ! 


ritory. It is responsible for the day-to-day administration of the 
territory; it is responsible for the planning and execution of any 
long-range administrative policy and programme. 

On the other hand, the Trusteeship Council is the supervisory 
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organ, the overseer and the guardian of the International Trus- 
teeship System. The Council possesses the general power of 
supervising the administration of the Trust Territory. And 
specifically, the Council may send a questionnaire to the Admin- 
jstering Authority, consider annual reports of the Administering 
Authority, accept and examine petitions concerning the Trust 
Territory and send visiting missions to the Trust Territory. 
Through these specific functions, the Council exercises its gen- 
eral power of supervision, holds the Administering Authority 
responsible for the faithful discharge of its obligations, and ap- 
praises the administration of the Trust Territory in the light of 
the objectives of the Trusteeship System. 

An examination of the records of the Trusteeship Council will 
show that, when questions of its own competence arose, the 
Council, as a rule, had taken a rather strict or limitative inter- 
pretation. In no instance has the Council gone beyond its com- 
petence or infringed upon the powers and functions of the Ad- 
ministering Authority. 

If the Trusteeship Council has any raison d’étre at all, it must 
perform its duty of supervising the administration of the Trust 
Territories. In performing this duty the Council cannot but sub- 
ject the annual report of the Administering Authority to care- 
ful, and even critical, analysis; it cannot but review conscien- 
tiously all the administrative policies, measures, practices and pro- 
cedures in the Trust Territory; it cannot but make observations 
and recommendations to the Administering Authority from time 
to time with a view to accelerating the processes of political, 
economic, social and educational advancement. An annual re- 
view of the conditions of a Trust Territory is an essential func- 
tion of the Council and can in no way be construed as taking 
upon itself the administration of the territory. 


V 


It has been suggested that the Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion was a more competent and impartial body than the Trustee- 
ship Council. The former was composed of experts, while the 
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latter, although consisting of qualified persons, is essentially a 
political organ. Being a political organ, the Trusteeship Council, 
it is alleged, has once in a while “degenerated” into an ideological 
forum and has sometimes revealed a singular lack of compre. 
hension regarding the conditions of the Trust Territories. 


It must be pointed out that the Trusteeship Council is and 
by nature must be a political organ, in the best sense of the 
term, and cannot be merely an organ of experts or specialists, 
The question is whether the Council so far has proved itself to 
be competent and impartial. 

The Trusteeship Council, as constituted at present, consists 
of six representatives of the Administering Authorities and six 
representatives from among Members of the United Nations who 
are not Administering Authorities. Presumably, the representa- 
tives of the Administering Authorities are experts in colonial 
affairs; in fact, they are more than experts, they are men who 
have been governors, territorial commissioners, or chiefs of de- 
partments in the colonies, or high officials in the colonial offices 
of the Administering Authorities. 

As to the representatives from non-Administering Authorities, 
they cannot be expected to be specialists in colonial affairs, al- 
though some of them may be. They are men of general com- 
petence in government and administration and in international 
affairs. They serve on the Council not only as representatives of 
their own countries, but also on behalf of the United Nations as 
a whole. They represent the various continents and the different 
civilizations of the world; they represent, in a sense, the public 
opinion of the world. As the administration of Trust Territories 
is a matter of international concern, the presence of such repre- 
sentatives from non-Administering Authorities gives the Trustee- 
ship Council a truly international character. 


VI 
In my experience with the Trusteeship Council, on which I 


have served ever since its inauguration, the deliberations in the 
Council have been generally characterized by the spirit of co- 
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operation on the part of its members. I am convinced that all 
members of the Council—both administering and non-adminis- 
tering—are solicitous of the well-being of the inhabitants of the 
Trust Territories and desire to see the progressive realization 
of the basic objectives of the Trusteeship System. There is no 
conflict whatsoever in principle; there are differences of opinion 
only as to certain specific matters, which I believe will be re- 
solved by the exercise of common sense and good will. 

It is also my conviction that the Trusteeship Council is not 
and should not be a political forum or a judicial tribunal, but an 
organ devoted to the formulation of constructive and practicable 
policies:in Trusteeship administration and dedicated to the ulti- 
mate objective that the millions of less advanced peoples in the 
Trust Territories may before long learn to govern themselves. 
The Charter sets a practical course by which non-self-governing 
peoples are enabled to attain self-government or independence 
under conditions of peaceful development, without having to 
undergo such bitter and violent struggles as have, in the past, 
brought so much hardship to the colonial peoples and so much 
disturbance to the peace of the world. Let us not falter in this 
course. 
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VISITING MISSIONS 


The United Nations Trusteeship System has been designed to 
provide, for those dependent territories included within the sys. 
tem, a peaceful, orderly and reasonably rapid transition from 
subject status to self-government or independence. Ten terri- 
tories, in Africa and the Pacific, with a population of approxi- 
mately fifteen million peoples have now been placed under the 
International Trusteeship System.' 

Certain colonial powers—called “Administering Authorities” 
in United Nations terminology—have been designated, in trus- 
teeship agreements approved by the General Assembly,’ to ad- 
minister these ten areas now known as “trust territories.” All 
these territories are, without exception, former mandated areas 
of the League of Nations and all, excepting the former Japanese 
islands in the Pacific, continue to be administered by the same 
colonial powers which were responsible for their administration 
under the Mandates System. These territories are: 


New Guinea, administered by Australia; 

Nauru, administered by Australia on behalf of the United 
Kingdom, New Zealand and Australia; 

Ruanda-Urundi, administered by Belgium; 

Togoland and Cameroons, administered by France; 

Western Samoa, administered by New Zealand; 

Tanganyika, Togoland and Cameroons, administered by the 
United Kingdom; and 

Trust Territory of the Pacific—a strategic area—administered 
by the United States. 


The Administering Authorities are charged with administering 
the trust territories in accordance with the basic objectives of the 
International Trusteeship System laid down in Article 76 of the 
United Nations Charter: 





1 See The United Nations and Non-Self-Governing Territories, International 
Conciliation No. 435, 1947, for a brief account of the history, structure and func- 
tioning of the Trusteeship System. 

2 Or approved by the Security Council for Strategic Areas. 
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to further international peace and security; 

to promote the political, economic, social, and educational advance- 
-d to ment of the inhabitants of the trust territories, and their progressive 
development towards self-government or independence as may be 


; Sys ; ; ; 
from appropriate to the particular circumstances of each territory and its 
peoples and the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned, and 
are as may be provided by the terms of each trusteeship agreement; 
TOxi- to encourage respect for human rights and for fundamental free- 
the doms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion, 
and to encourage recognition of the interdependence of the peoples of 
ties” the world; and 
ne to ensure equal treatment in social, economic, and commercial mat- 
ters for all Members of the United Nations and their nationals, and 
) ad- also equal treatment for the latter in the administration of justice, 
All without prejudice to the attainment of the foregoing objectives and 
reas | subject to the provisions of Article 80.3 
_ In order to provide for effective international supervision of ie 
— the administration of the trust territories, the Trusteeship Coun- = 
" cil, acting under the authority of the General Assembly, is spe- q 
| cifically endowed with three basic functions and powers in con- + 
| nection with non-strategic territories. 
ited | Two of these functions, namely the consideration of annual ; 


| reports on conditions in these territories and the examination of 
| petitions, were previously exercised by the Permanent Mandates . 
Commission of the League of Nations. oe 
It is the third basic function, however, granted to the Trustee- | 
the | ship Council in Article 87 of the Charter which is an entirely 
new and theoretically broader means of international supervision 


red over the administration of dependent areas. This is the power to 
| “provide for periodic visits to the respective trust territories at 

ing | times agreed upon with the administering authority.” 

the ee eee 

the 3 Article 80—‘Except as may be agreed upon in individual trusteeship agree- 


ments, made under Articles 77, 79 and 81, placing each territory under the trus- 

teeship system, and until such agreements have been concluded, nothing in this 
wiiae Chapter shall be construed in or of itself to alter in any manner the rights what- 
soever of any states or any peoples or the terms of existing international instru- 
ments to which Members of the United Nations may respectively be parties.” 


4 Article 87 also provides for ‘‘other actions in conformity with the terms of 
the trusteeship agreements.” The Rules of Procedure of the Trusteeship Council 


i saat 
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Permanent Mandates Commission 


The Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of Na- 
tions was never given the power to send missions to the man- 
dated territories. Critics of the mandates system have asserted 
that this lack of authority to conduct local investigations through 
agents of its own selection gravely limited the effectiveness of 
the Commission and was one of the major weaknesses of the 
system. 

The question of regular visits to mandated territories was 
raised within the League itself at the Assembly’s first session in 
1920. M. Doret of Haiti proposed that the Parliament of each 
mandatory power should send annually to its mandated terri- 
tories “a mission of control,” and that the reports of such mis 
sions should be transmitted to the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

The Mandates Commission also considered the possibility of 
visits to mandated territories. In 1925, in response to a petition 
from the Palestine Arab Congress, the Commission debated 
whether it might send a commission to Palestine in order to ex- 
amine the complaints on the spot in the presence of all parties 
concerned. 

In the discussion of this question, some of the members held 
that such a visit might be desirable if conducted under proper 
safeguards. M. Van Rees of the Netherlands thought that it 
might be a step forward if the Commission could be given the 
power to make such visits, but he also felt that there was a 
danger to the mandatory’s prestige and that it might be difficult 
to get adequate results from such an inquiry. 

Sir Frederick Lugard of the United Kingdom considered the 
suggestion “quite impracticable.” He declared that no mandatory 
power could accept such a procedure. “Its prestige would in- 
evitably suffer, for the Commission or sub-committee would be 
in the position of a court of enquiry in which the Mandatory 


also empower the Council, in agreement with the Administering Authorities, to 
“conduct special investigations or enquiries when it considers that conditions in 
a Trust Territory make such action desirable.” 
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Power was the defendant. .. . Further, material difficulties would 
make it almost impossible for an adequate number of the mem- 
bers of the Commission to visit Palestine or any other mandated 
territory.” 

It became apparent as the discussion continued that the Com- 
mission felt that it was not entitled to undertake investigations 
without express authority from the Council. The Commission 
could not decide, however, whether it should propose that the 
Council should confer this right upon it. 

A compromise suggested by M. Van Rees was adopted to the 
effect that the Commission, in its report to the Council, would 
note the inadequacy of the information before it in such a way 
as to suggest to the Council that it would be appropriate to 
permit a visit to the territory. The Council in reply, however, 
simply recognized that “the Commission is of course acting 
under certain limitations” and that consequently it could only 
be expected “to give a statement of the best judgment it could 
form from the information placed at its disposal.”° 

Although the League of Nations never explicitly settled the 
question of principle and never authorized the Commission to 
conduct local investigations, the Council of the League itself in 
several exceptional cases sent special missions to mandated terri- 
tories. Most of these cases, however, involved questions which 
had been referred to the Council by the parties involved and 
the Council, with rare exception, arrived at its decision without 
referring the matter to the Mandates Commission. Thus, in 
1924, the Council appointed a Commission to collect data on the 
spot to enable the Council to reach a decision on the question 
of the frontier between Iraq and Turkey. The problem of the 
rights and claims of the Jews and Moslems with regard to the 
Wailing Wall at Jerusalem led to the appointment by the Coun- 
cil of a commission to go to Palestine in 1930. In 1931 the 
Council authorized a commission which was sent to Iraq and 


5 Minutes of the Seventh Session of the Permanent Mandates Commission, 
pp. 123-129, 136, 180-181 and 219. Also Minutes of the Thirty-Seventh Session 
of the Council, pp. 135-137 and 269-270. 








IIo 


Syria in relation to a frontier question, and in 1932 the Coungil 
through its president nominated the chairman on another com. 
mission to mark out this frontier and to act as arbitrator, 
In 1936 and 1937 the Council sent observers and then a com. 
mission to the Sanjak of Alexandretta (Syria) to organize and 
supervise the elections in that area.° 


San Francisco 


Article 87 of the Charter which empowers the United Nations 
to provide for periodic visits had its origin in paragraph 10 of 
the draft proposal submitted by the United States at the San 
Francisco Conference. The original wording was: 


The General Assembly and under its authority, the Trusteeship 
Council, in carrying out their functions should be empowered to 
consider reports submitted by the administering authorities, to accept 
petitions, to institute investigations, and to take other action within 
their competence as defined by the Trusteeship agreements.” 


The Chinese Delegation suggested the same wording in its 
draft proposal. The other draft proposals contained no refer- 
ence to these powers. 

Discussion of this question together with that of the power 
to accept and examine petitions, arose during the meetings of 
the Five Power Group on Trusteeship. The representative of the 
United Kingdom declared that “in general the British view was 
against including the power of investigation in a document of 
this kind, but it was not intended in the British draft to rule it 
out.” He pointed out that “There would be situations where the 
employment of the power of investigation might actually be 
dangerous.” The United Kingdom representative summed up 
the view of his delegation by saying that “the permanent Trus- 
teeship Commission should not have a free hand in instituting 
investigations but that the door should not be entirely closed 


6 “The Mandates System,” League of Nations, Geneva, 1945. 

7 United Nations Conference on International Organization, Doc. 2, G/26(¢), 
May 5, 1945. 

8 United Nations Conference on International Organization, Doc. 2, G/26(E). 
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and there could be allowances for instances and there could be 
instances in which it could be arranged.”? 

The French Delegate supported this view. He stated that 
“Power of investigation tends to create the impression among 
the native people that the administering authority has precari- 
ous authority. Such procedure is not good from the point of 
view of sound administration. It is better to leave this subject 
to a wording sufficiently broad as not to exclude it but which 
would not specifically include it.” 

The Delegate of China expressed gratification that the speak- 
ers were not opposed to the right of petition and investigation. 
He stated that the primary interest of the Trusteeship System is 
that of the promotion of the welfare of the territories and the 


| peoples concerned. The inclusion of such a rule in the Charter 


would inspire confidence among the peoples in the Trust Ter- 
ritories. 

The American representative declared that he would like to 
clarify the position of the United States on this subject. “It was 
not the position or the desire of the American delegation to 
foment any unrest in the world. To the contrary, the American 
desire was to contribute to the stability of the world and to the 
recognition of authority. . . . The intent is to make every pos- 
sible contribution to the orderly progress of the peoples of the 
world on a sound basis . . . an essential element of this contribu- 
tion with respect to trust territories would be a proper and re- 
stricted right to accept petitions from those who have legitimate 
grievances and some method of obtaining the facts in areas 
under the trusteeship principle. . . . Properly safeguarded and 
conducted inquiries by responsible agencies would make a real 
contribution to world order and would increase understanding 
of the real facts behind these problems. . . .” The American dele- 
gate concluded that “There is a recognition that some dangers 
are involved and perhaps the proposition should be more clearly 
stated in the American proposal.” 


9 This discussion is taken from The Informal Minutes of Preliminary Consul- 
tations on Trusteeship by Representatives of the Five Powers, Third Meeting. 
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He later declared that a clarifying provision would be drafted 
after consultation with his delegation and experts but that in his 
view “the American and British positions were not very far 
apart.” 


The next discussion of this question arose at the sixth meeting 
of the representatives of the Five Powers. Paragraph 12 of the 
working paper submitted at this meeting,'® dealing with the 
functions of the General Assembly and the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, modified considerably the original United States draft pro 
posal in respect to visits to Trust Territories. The phrase “to 
institute investigations” was altered to read “to make periodic 
visits to the respective territories at times agreed upon with the 
administering state.” 


The delegate of the United Kingdom found this revised word- 
ing of the original United States proposal satisfactory. The 
Chinese delegate remarked that his delegation “originally had 
proposed that representatives of the inhabitants of trust terri- 
tories be included.” He stated, however, that if he was correct 
in “understanding that, in the periodic visits which would be 
made, the representatives of the Trusteeship Council could have 
direct contact with the inhabitants of the territory” he would not 
insist on the Chinese provision. 


The delegate for the United Kingdom remarked that “what 
would happen in fact is that on the official visits the representa- 
tives would go to the territories and get all the facts they would 
want. If they could not do so they would make an unsatisfactory 
report on their return.” 

There was no significant discussion of the provision in Com- 
mittee II/4. It was finally adopted in Article 87 of the Charter, 
as follows: 


The General Assembly and, under its authority, the Trusteeship 
Council, in carrying out their functions, may: 


a. consider reports submitted by the administering authority; 


10 The United Nations Conference on International Organization, Doc. 323, 
11/4/12. 
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drafted | , accept petitions and examine them in consultation with the 

in his administering authority; 

ry far c. provide for periodic visits to the respective trust territories at 
times agreed upon with the administering authority [italics 
ours]; and 

\eeting d. take these and other actions in conformity with the terms of the 

of the trusteeship agreements. 

th the 

Coun- —_— . . . . *-e . 

t pro The manner in which the periodic visits were to be carried 

se “ty | out on the basis of the Charter provision was considered by the 

tiodic | Executive Committee and by the Preparatory Commission in 


th the | London in the preparation of Provisional Rules of Procedure for 
the Trusteeship Council. 

word. In formulating the rules governing the conduct of visits by the 
The | Trusteeship Council, the Executive Committee was guided by 
, had | the Proposals in the draft submitted by the United States." 
terri | One major alteration was made in this draft by the Executive 
srrect | Committee; the provision concerning “annual” visits was modi- 
id be | fied to read “periodic” visits.’ 

have . The Preparatory Commission made several alterations in the 
J not provisions concerning visits to trust territories. The principal 
modification referred to the agents to be chosen by the Council: 
“who shall be chosen for their competence and integrity prefer- 





what | : eects 

enta. | ably from among non-nationals of the Administering Author- 

oun | ity.""* The Executive Committee has proposed that: 

“tory The Council may designate as its agents for the purpose of its 
periodic visits one or more representatives of members of the Council 

‘om- | of members of the Secretariat, who shall report to the Council on 

oul their findings. It may also call upon the services of experts. In no case 

’ 


shall all the agents designated to visit a trust territory be nationals of 
the Administering Authority of that territory. 


ship , The General Assembly at the First Part of its First Session did 





11 Executive Committee Document (PC/EX/TC/18). 
aon 12 Report by the Executive Committee to the Preparatory Commission of the 
323, United Nations, pp. 61-62. 
13 Preparatory Commission Document (PC/TC/20). 
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not discuss the proposed Rules of Procedure. It decided merely 
that they should be transmitted to the Trusteship Council whep 
established, for its consideration. The establishment of the Coup. 
cil was made possible when the Assembly approved the first eight 
trusteeship agreements and appointed Iraq and Mexico to the 
open seats on the Council’ during the second part of its first 
session in New York in December 1946. 


First Session of the Trusteeship Council 


The Trusteeship Council convened on 26 March 1947. Asa 
first and principal order of business during this session it drew 
up and approved its Rules of Procedure. How those dealing 
with periodic missions differed from the provisional rules pro- 
posed by the Preparatory Commission of the United Nations 


can be seen in the following parallel tabulation: 


Provisional Rules of Procedure 
as proposed by the Preparatory 
Commission of the U.N. 


Rute 46 


The Council shall make provi- 
sion for periodic official visits, for 
information or enquiries or for 
any other purposes within the 
Charter, by its representative or 
representatives to each trust ter- 
ritory within the competence of 
the General Assembly, and, at 
the request of the Security Coun- 
cil, to strategic areas, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of para- 
graph 3 of Article 83 of the 
Charter and with the terms of 
the trusteeship agreements for 


Rules of Procedure 
as adopted by the 
Trusteeship Council 


RULE 94 


The Trusteeship Council, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of 
Article 87(c) and Article 83, 
paragraph 3, of the Charter, as 
the case may be, and with the 
terms of the respective Trustee- 
ship Agreements, shall make 
provision for periodic visits to 
each trust territory, with a view 
to achieving the basic objectives 
of the International Trusteeship 
System. 





14 The Council consist of an equal number of administering and non-admin- 
istering powers and must include within these categories five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. Thus the administering powers and the permanent 
members of the Security Council automatically have seats on the Council. The 
remaining members are elected by the General Assembly. 
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merely those areas. At least one month 
| when | ia advance of each proposed visit, 
the Council shall notify the ad- 
Coun. ministering authority of the in- 
t eight | tention of the Council to sponsor 
to the | a visit to that territory. The Ad- 
ts first | ministering Authority may indi- 
cate its preference for some other 
date. In that case, the date of the 
visit shall be determined by 
agreement between the President 
Asa | of the Council and the admin- 
ian istering authority. 


lealing 

$ pro- 

ations 

bal ; RULE 47 

ns of The Council may designate, as 

> 8, | its agents for the purpose of its 

sr, ag | Petiodic visits, one or more rep- 

, the resentatives of members of the 

ustee. | Council or officials of the Secre- 

make | ‘tatiat, who shall report to the 

ts to { Council on their findings. It may 

view | also call upon the services of ex- 

tives | Petts. Its agents shall be chosen 

eship | for their competence and integ- 
rity, preferably from among non- 
nationals of the administering 

‘authority. 
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nem- Rute 48 

‘The | 20 the extent provided in any 


trusteeship agreement, the Coun- 







































RULE 95 


The Trusteeship Council acting 
in conformity with the terms of i 
the respective Trusteeship Agree- | 
ments, shall define the terms of . 
reference of each visiting mission 
and shall issue to each mission 
such special instructions as it 
may consider appropriate. 


Ruiz 96 ia 
The Trusteeship Council shall 
select the members of each visit- 
ing mission who shall preferably 
be one or more of the representa- 
tives on the Council. Each mis- 
sion may be assisted by experts 
and by representatives of the lo- 
cal administration. A mission 
and the individual members 
thereof shall, while engaged in 
a visit, act only on the basis of [i 
the instructions of the Council 
and shall be responsible exclu- 
sively to it. 


RULE 97 


The Trusteeship Council may, in 
agreement with the Administer- 
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cil may conduct special investi- 
gations or inquiries when condi- 
tions in the trust territory require 


ing Authority, conduct special 
investigations or enquiries when 
it considers that conditions in a 


such action. 


RuLE 49 
The Council shall publish the 
findings of its agents unless it 
decides that publication should 
be temporarily postponed in the 
general interest. 


Trust Territory make such action 
desirable. 


Rue 98 
All expenses of periodic visits, 
special investigations and ep. 
quiries, including the travel ex. 
penses of the visiting missions, 
shall be borne by the United 
Nations. 


RULE 99 
Each visiting mission shall sub- 
mit to the Trusteeship Council 
a report on its visit, a copy of 
which shall be promptly trans. 
mitted to the Administering Av- 


thority concerned by the Secre- 
tary-General. The report may 
be published by the Council in 
such form as it may deem ap 
propriate. Observations on each 
such report by the Council and 
by the Administering Authority 
concerned may be similarly pub 
lished.!* 


The actual techniques to be used in the fulfillment of these 
rules are still in the experimental stage and can only be formally 
established on the basis of actual operation over a period of time. 


15 At is second session the Trusteeship Council modified Rule 99 to read: 


“Each visiting mission shall transmit to the Trusteeship Council a report on 
its visit, a copy of which shall be promptly and, as a general rule, simultaneously, 
transmitted to the Administering Authority and to each other member of the 
Trusteeship Council by the Secretary-General. The mission may authorize the 
Secretary-General to release its report in such form and at such date as it may 
deem appropriate. The report and the decisions or observations of the Council 
with respect to each such report, as well as the comments made by the Admin- 
istering Authority concerned, may be published in such form and at such date 
as the Council may determine.” (Doc. T/154, 6 April 1948.) 
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However, the experience of the two missions’® which have been 
sent out so far indicate the type of problems which arise. 

These include the composition of the missions—their size, the 
proportion of non-administering to administering members, 
technical competence and the question whether membership 
should be limited to members of the Council. In order to assure 
the availability of the members selected by the Council ‘and to 
permit adequate time for briefing, it is desirable that appoint- 
ments be made well in advance. Two or three weeks of intensive 
work should probably be allotted for briefing by members of the 
Secretariat, by experts from the specialized agencies, and, if pos- 
sible, by a representative of the Administering Authority. 

Since the time of any mission is of necessity short and the 
scope of inquiry extremely wide, as much advance preparation 
as possible should be undertaken. This is particularly important 
since the territory is ofen large, transportation difficult, and 
language a barrier. One possibility might be to send out a 
member of the Secretariat or an expert a month or so in advance; 
another to restrict the field of initial missions to a general survey, 
leaving the study of special questions to later missions. In any 
case, certain parts of the reports on the territories to be visited 
can be written in draft form in advance, on the basis of available 
materials, thus providing a skeleton picture to be developed in 
the light of the Mission’s own investigations. 

Another type of problem is involved in the hearings of peti- 
tions including those received in advance as well as those re- 
ceived on the spot. This includes questions relating to the pro- 


16 The first, to Western Samoa during July and August, 1947, was sent for 
the purpose of investigating a petition from leaders of the Samoan people re- 
questing self-government. Since this problem involved the entire future status 
of the territory, the Trusteeship Council decided that this fact-finding mission 
should not be regarded as a regular periodic visit as provided for in Art. 87 of 
the Charter but rather as a special investigation as permitted by the Rules of 
Procedure. For report of the United Nations Mission to Western Samoa, see 
T/46 and T/46Add.1. For a discussion of this mission and an evaluation of its 
significance see Finkelstein, Lawrence, “Trusteeship in Action: The United Na- 
tions Mission to Western Samoa, International Organization, June 1948, pp. 
268-282. The first regular periodic visiting mission to the Trust Territories was 
sent to Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika in East Africa in the summer of 1948. 
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tection of petitioners and arrangements for private access to the 
mission. 

Answers to these and many other questions will emerge as the 
Council grows in experience. Meantime, the visiting mission to 
East Africa in the summer of 1948 has a particular interest both 
as the first of its kind in history and as a concrete step in 
fulfilling the obligations of the Charter toward the peoples of 


trust territories. 


The Visiting Mission to East Africa’’ 
The Trusteeship Council directed the Visiting Mission: 


To observe the developing political, economic, social and educa 
tional conditions in the trust territories of Ruanda-Urundi and Tan- 
ganyika, their progress toward self-government or independence, and 
the efforts of their respective Administering Authorities to achieve 
this and other basic objectives of the International Trusteeship System; 

To give attention, as may be appropriate in the light of the dis 
cussions in the Trusteeship Council and resolutions adopted by the 
Council, to issues raised in and in connection with the annual reports 
on the administration of Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika and in 
petitions received by the Trusteeship Council relating to those trust 
territories; and 

To transmit to the Trusteeship Council, no later than 31 October, 
1948, in accordance with Rule gg of the Rules of Procedure of the 
Trusteeship Council, a report on the findings of the Mission with 
such observations and conclusions as the Mission may wish to make. 


The Visiting Mission arrived at Usumbura, capital of Ruanda- 
Urundi, on July 20. It spent 21 days in Ruanda-Urundi, visiting 
Kitega, capital of the Kingdom of Urundi; Kigali, capital of 
the Kingdom of Ruanda; and Astrida, educational centre of the 
trust territory. It visited a number of schools, churches, hospi- 
tals, mines and agricultural stations, and members of the Mission 
interviewed the Bami'® (Kings) of Ruanda and Urundi, native 
chiefs and sub-chiefs, and held a number of public meetings. 





17 The following pages are based upon information provided by a member of 
the Mission. 


18 The plural of Mwami. 
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On August 12, the Mission arrived at Kigoma, in Tanganyika. 
Thereafter it spent 4o days in the territory of Tanganyika, visit- 
ing all but one of the eight provinces, interviewing a large num- 
ber of British officials, African leaders and their peoples. 

Subsequently, the Mission held conversations with officials of 
the Colonial Office in London and with officials of the Colonial 
Ministry in Brussels. The report on Ruanda-Urundi (T/217 and 
T/217/Add.1) was completed on October 31 and the report on 
Tanganyika (T/218 and T/218/Add.1) on November 6. 


Ruanda-Urund: 


Ruanda-Urundi is a beautiful, mountainous, small country lo- 
cated just below the equator in the centre of Africa. Its area is 
less than 21,000 square miles but it maintains a population of 
about three and a half million peoples, of whom only 2,300 are 
European. There are about 178 inhabitants to the square mile, 
comparable to the density of population in Western Europe. 
Tanganyika, by contrast, has only some sixteen persons to the 
square mile. Ruanda-Urundi lies to the north-east of the Belgian 
Congo and administratively it constitutes a province of the 
Congo. 

Although the country is not large in area, the task of studying 
its developing political, economic, social and educational condi- 
tions and of appraising its progress in the last three decades— 
and that in the space of three weeks—was by no means simple 
or easy. 

The people of Ruanda-Urundi, like those of Tanganyika, are 
chiefly peasant farmers and cattle raisers. The territory is com- 
posed of two native feudal kingdoms, or sultanates, of Ruanda 
and Urundi, each under a Mwami, or king. The Mwami of 
Ruanda, for example, is a king by divine right. He holds title 
to all the lands and the herds in his domain. Under his author- 
ity are a number of provincial chiefs, who have as their vassals 
a number of sub-chiefs. The country is peopled by three dis- 
tinct groups: the Batutsi, the tall, aristocratic cattle-herding 
group who came from the northeast to invade this area and 
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who now constitute the ruling class; the Bahutu, the largest 
group in Ruanda-Urundi, who are the hardworking peasant 
farmers; and the Batwa, a small pygmoid group of hunters who 
still prefer to live in forests. The Bahutu, by acquiring cattle 
or marrying Batutsi women, may become or be considered 
Batutsi, thus ascending a grade in the social scale, but no mem. 
ber of the Batwa group will “condescend” to become identified 
with the Bahutu or Batutsi, so attached are they to their ind; 
genous way of life. Ruanda-Urundi is indeed an anthropological 
garden (in the best sense of the term); its social structure is 
extremely complex; its scale of values complicated and minutely 
graduated; its people, of course, as intelligent as any human 
group; all this renders any brief study superficial, if not im. 
possible. 

After the Mission arrived in Usumbura, on Lake Tanganyika, 
it interviewed the Governor of the territory and spent a few 
days in gathering basic facts about the administration. During 
its journey through the territory by automobile, the Mission saw 
a rugged country with the densest population in Central Africa; 
a country in which the forest had almost wholly disappeared, 
thus increasing the danger of erosion and impoverishment; a 
country with irregular rainfall, often threatened by famine. 

Upon its arrival, the Mission was impressed with certain of 
the accomplishments of the Belgian Administration during its 
25 years in Ruanda-Urundi. These were, firstly, the roads them- 
selves, criss-crossing the entire country, and alongside them the 
terraced fields shored up by banks of elephant-grass; the variety 
of crops ranging from manioc to wheat; the experimental sta- 
tions and nurseries planned to produce optimum yields for all 
types of seeds and plants; the drainage and exploitation of marsh- 
lands; the re-afforestation carried out systematically over the 
entire territory—in short, the patient and scientific struggle with 
nature in order to provide mankind with food. The Mission 
also saw the many coffee plantations which, with their neighbor- 
ing food-producing fields, enabled the cultivators to free them- 
selves from a purely local economy. 
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The Mission’s inspection was not confined to agriculture. The 
yisits to hospitals, churches, dispensaries and schools helped to 
transmute purely statistical figures into living reality. Buildings 
were going up everywhere: dispensaries, schools, houses for 
African chiefs or officials, laboratories, and churches gave an 
impression of vigorous activity. 

The Mission became aware gradually that the great material 
successes achieved by the Belgian administration were to some 
extent at the expense of individual initiative and the freedom 
of the inhabitants. The Mission realized that, in a densely popu- 
lated country so seriously threatened by erosion, drought, and 
famine, it was perhaps difficult at the outset to undertake ade- 
quate provisions for public safety without the exercise of strict 
disciplinary measures. Certainly the first object was to ensure the 
livelihood of the people. Nevertheless, the Visiting Mission felt 
that it would now be opportune, since a degree of security had 
been established, to allow the indigenous inhabitants a greater 
share and a greater voice in the administration of their country. 

The Mission also found that the Trusteeship System was too 
little known to the various elements of the population; the school 
textbooks, in particular, had not yet been brought up to date 
in this respect, and even the Belgian officials themselves had not 
been fully instructed in the special features of the new system. 
Furthermore, while the organization of working conditions and 
of welfare for the workers and their families might be consid- 
ered as satisfactory from the point of view of local native 
standards, the Mission felt that the money wages paid to the 
worker should be increased. The Mission also noted that the 
Africans’ economic and social world was still separated from 
that of the European by a wide gap which should be reduced. 
Other conclusions of the Mission may be read in its Report 
which is summarized in the following section. 

Belgium has been administering Ruanda-Urundi for some- 
thing less than thirty years. The Mission’s task was to judge on 
the spot whether this short period had been put to good ac- 
count. It was vouchsafed a glimpse into the nature of the Ger- 
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man occupation of Ruanda-Urundi: a presence rather than ap 
administration, and an apprehensive presence at that; the forts, 
sole relic of the German administrators, tell their own story, 
The Germans planted no trees, built no roads, established 
neither an agricultural policy, nor health service; only a few 
religious missions carried the sole responsibility for welfare in 
all fields. From this point of view, given what it was thirty years 
ago, the country today presents important advances. Perhaps the 
most salient feature is the general state of security without which 
no development would have been possible either for the com- 
munity as a whole or for individuals. 


Tanganyika 

Tanganyika is the largest of the United Nations Trust Ter- 
ritories. It has an area of more than 360,000 square miles com- 
prising thousands of miles of bleak plateau, endless stretches of 
tsetse-infected bush, magnificent mountain ranges and lush fer- 
tile lands. Within these contrasting regions live approximately 
6,000,000 Africans differing widely in type, language, culture and 
in stages of development. 

Generally the Territory is a land of uneven development, and 
extremely varying potentialities. The diversity of the population 
and natural resources are such that plans can be made safely, 
step by step and area by area. In the few fortunate tsetse-free 
regions where soil is fertile and water sufficient, or in places 
stimulated by new developments, economic and political life is 
active. In Sukumaland, plans are being developed to move large 
populations into improved land and to stimulate wide-scale 
economic rehabilitation, correlated with social and _ political 
changes. In the Kongwa area, and in the Kilimanjaro region 
where the Chagga manage most of their own affairs, and where 
many European settlers have found a temperate climate, there is 
marked activity. But apart from these and a few other active 
centres, conditions have changed little for generations. 

British and Belgian troops occupying German East Africa at 
the end of 1917 found a Territory ravaged by several years of 
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warfare. In the part now known as Tanganyika, however, cer- 
tain constructional work had already been accomplished by the 
Germans, ¢.g., the Central Railway and several large, and often 


- magnificent, administration buildings. Religious missions had 


been established, and many planters had already settled on rub- 
ber and sisal estates. Schools, medical facilities and other social 
services, however, were meager and inadequate. 

In the period following the first World War the Territory 
was economically poor. Responsible administration officials and 
private individuals told the Mission that development during 
this time was kept to a bare minimum, primarily because of 
uncertainty as to whether the Territory would be returned to 
Germany. The territorial budget was merely on a “care and 
maintenance” basis. This political uncertainty discouraged the 
investment of private capital. An additional set-back followed 
the depression period of the thirties when development plans 
then formulated had to be postponed. As a result, many of the 
services of the Territory had been run with a minimum of ex- 
penditure and with a minimum of personnel. 

Before the last war, however, definite efforts were made to 
inaugurate planned development for Tanganyika. The admin- 
istration faced the twofold problem of placing the budget and 
services on a sound basis while at the same time going forward 
with development plans. The second World War and the gen- 
eral world conditions which have resulted delayed the execution 
of these plans. 

The Territory has now entered a new period in its history. A 
Ten-Year Development and Welfare Plan has been approved, 
and is being carried out, to develop its natural resources and to 
promote the welfare of its inhabitants. A series of political innova- 
tions in the form of tribal federations and inter-tribal confer- 
ences have been instituted. The rich mineral potentialities of the 
Territory are being surveyed and developed. In addition, enter- 
prises such as the Groundnut Scheme’? and the building of 
port and transportation facilities are in operation. The Mission 


19 See section of the report on Tanganyika, pp. 170-173. 
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felt that the Territory will in time develop into a prosperous 
country, not only agriculturally, but also industrially and com. 
mercially. 


The Mission was fully aware of the difficulties facing the Ad. 


ministering Authority in its prodigious task of providing neces. 
sary facilities and measures to build up strong and healthy gen- 
erations of Africans; to provide every child with education and 
to open to all careers and trades to the most gifted; to train leaders 
from all sections of the community in the management of public 
and civic affairs throughout the whole Territory; to educate and 
encourage the masses to be interested in and to participate in 
the affairs of the Territory; to integrate the African population 
into the modern economy of the Territory, not only as skilled 
workers, but also as managers and owners of enterprises, indus- 
trial as well as commercial; to bring together the heterogeneous 
groups of the population and to instil into them a sense of ter- 
ritorial unity and common interest—in short, to build a country 
and to train its people to govern it themselves. 

The Mission was frequently told that progress in Tanganyika 
will take a long time. It felt, however, that given the proper 
opportunities, African development would proceed far more 
quickly than most Europeans in the area now consider pos- 
sible. In its conversations with educated Africans, the Mission 
was greatly impressed with the quality of their minds, their gen- 
eral and reasonable understanding of local affairs and require- 
ments, and their appreciation of territorial problems. It was also 
greatly impressed by their thirst for knowledge, their desire 
of opportunities, their interest in the future of the Territory 
and in the welfare of its population generally. The crucial prob- 
lem is, of course, to find the financial resources necessary to 
equip the Territory and its population with what they need to 
build up their own country. 

The Mission gave special attention to two matters: the Inter- 
Territorial Organization and the Groundnut Scheme. The Inter- 
Territorial Organization is an administrative union of three dis- 
tinct territories: Tanganyika, a trust territory, Kenya, a colony, 
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and Uganda, a protectorate. The Groundnut Scheme is a bold 
economic venture designed to increase the world supply of 
edible oils. The plan envisages the mechanized production of 
groundnuts (peanuts) in an area covering more than three million 
acres of land in Tanganyika, Kenya and Northern Rhodesia. 

By way of conclusion, it may be stated that Ruanda-Urundi 
and Tanganyika are vastly different countries. Ruanda-Urundi 
is a body politic, unique and unified. Even though it is admin- 
istratively a province of the Belgian Congo, it is an entity in 
itself, owing to its remarkable cultural homogeneity and geo- 
graphical unity. Regardless of its future political arrangements— 
whether it be an independent state or an autonomous unit in 
the Belgian Congo—it seems destined to remain a body politic 
in itself. 

At the present stage, Tanganyika is still a “geographic ex- 
pression” rather than a political entity. Its people have not de- 
veloped a national consciousness as yet. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that the educated, hence articulate, sections of the popula- 
tion are beginning to speak of Tanganyika as a country, as a 
trust territory, as different from the Kenya colony and the 
Uganda protectorate. In due course, it is not impossible that 
Tanganyika will evolve into a nation, even an independent na- 
tion, if the Trusteeship Council and the Administering Author- 
ity are able to preserve its identity as a trust territory. 

The following pages summarize the reports on these two ter- 
ritories, the unanimous findings and conclusions of the Mem- 
bers of the Mission are now before the current (4th) Session of 
the Trusteeship Council. 
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REPORT OF THE VISITING MISSION TO THE 
TRUST TERRITORY OF RUANDA-URUNDI 
UNDER BELGIAN ADMINISTRATION 


[The Visiting Mission to East Africa left New York on 15 July 1948, spending 
three weeks in Ruanda-Urundi and six weeks in Tanganyika. The following 
pages comprise excerpts from the Report of the Visiting Mission to the Trug 
Territory of Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian Administration, Document T/219, 
8 November 1948. Spaces between paragraphs indicate omissions of text] 


Political and Administrative Questions 


. . » Under the law of 21 August 1925, Ruanda-Urundi is 
united for administrative purposes to the Belgian Congo, and 
constitutes a Vice-Government General thereof; but although 
assimilated for administrative purposes to a province of the Bel- 
gian Congo, it nevertheless retains its distinct juridical person- 
ality and its own finances and assets. 

Legislative power is exercised in the first place by the Belgian 
Parliament in the form of laws. The King may exercise it in 
the form of decrees, and the Governor-General of the Belgian 
Congo in the form of legislative ordinances or ordinances. De- 
crees, legislative ordinances and ordinances whose provisions are 
not specifically applicable to Ruanda-Urundi do not apply 
there unless promulgated by order of the Governor of Ruanda- 
Urundi. 


Executive power is delegated by the King to the Governor of 
Ruanda-Urundi, who exercises it by means of ordinances. The 
local government, just like that of any Congo province, is ad- 
ministratively responsible to the Governor-General of the Bel- 
gian Congo. The Governor has an administrative staff in which 
only the very minor posts are filled by Africans. 

Yet, in dealing with the Africans, Belgium has adopted a 
policy of indirect administration retaining the traditional po- 
litical organization so that the native customary authorities ad- 
minister the country under the supervision and direction of the 
European administrative authorities. 


. . . The existence of two “countries,” Ruanda and Urundi, 
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js recognized each under a supreme chief, the Mwami, ap- 
pointed by custom. Each district is divided into chiefdoms, au- 
thority over which is vested in a chief appointed by the Mwami 
in accordance with custom. The Mwami, however, like the 
chiefs, must be invested by the Governor. Sub-chiefs must be 
invested by the Resident. 

The Governor may depose the Mwami and remove chiefs, 
as may the Resident in the case of sub-chiefs. 

Before investiture, the Mwami, the chief or deputy chief 
must solemnly promise to obey the instructions and legal orders 
of the authorities. Native authorities may be punished by the 
European authorities. . . . 


Thus, the native authorities, the Bami,* chiefs and sub-chiefs, 
are vested with powers and prerogatives which derive from 
customary law, but are subject to the abovementioned limita- 
tions. They are also the organs of the European authorities and 
act as liaison agents between the native population and the Bel- 
gian authorities. For instance they acquaint the people with 
the regulations and decisions of the competent authorities; they 
help to apply the provisions regarding censuses, registration of 
births, marriages and deaths, and emigration; they help to col- 
lect taxes; they report all important events to the territorial 
authorities; they see that certain works are carried out; they inform 
the judicial authorities of any breaches of the law not falling 
within their competence; they help to arrest culprits and bring 
them before the European authorities; they help to apply meas- 
ures for public order or health, to get road repair work done, 
and see that compulsory crops are sown; etc. 

In a few words, the primary duty of the native authorities is 
to carry out the decisions of the European authorities. 

The Mission considers itself able to state that on the whole the 
native authorities are confined to a very limited field of action. 
Apart from judicial functions, those of a private nature or those 
essentially local and unimportant, it may be said that their 





*Plural of Mwami. 
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powers are so controlled that they are reduced in most cases to 
the rank of mere subordinates. 

They have no say whatever in the general management of 
affairs, in questions concerning non-natives, or in questions of 
principle or general policy. Even in the field of purely native 
general administration, their freedom of action is more theoreti- 
cal than real, and their independence, if anything, illusory. 


The Belgian administration has not adopted a policy of assimi- 
lation for the gradual replacement of European by African 
staff in a political and administrative structure of purely Euro 
pean character. By retaining the political structure of the native 
community and stimulating its evolution, the administration has 
opened up the possibility, as yet very slight,—of political evo 
lution in the western sense; in other words, though the country 
does not yet possess a modern political structure, it could acquire 
one in due course of time. The customary framework which 
has been preserved is no longer an obstacle to political progress 
within the meaning of the United Nations Charter; for the 
present native society already possesses, in embryo, all the oppor- 
tunities requisite for a new democratic organization in which 
the peoples of the Territory would be self-governing. 

The criticisms which the Mission feels justified in making 
with regard to the Belgian administration do not concern the 
trend of its native policy but the conception of slowness which 
is one of its dominant characteristics. 

The administration itself describes the aim which it has set 
itself, namely to lead the population to self-government under 
the auspices of the trustee authorities, as still very remote. 

All the conversations which the members of the Mission have 
had with the officials of the local administration have brought 
out the fact that the political evolution of the natives is conceived 
as an extremely slow process. According to them it would seem 
that it will take many generations to achieve’ any results. 


The Belgian administration is proud of the fact that it has 
succeeded in bringing about profound changes in the tribal 
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institutions in so pacific a manner, without causing general dis- 
comtent, serious misgivings or profound social unrest among 
the native population as a whole. This may in part be due to 
the docile nature of the masses of the population and to the fairly 
strict discipline of the European administrative regime, but the 
main cause is probably the tact and slowness which have charac- 
terized the Belgian native policy. 


It none the less seems to be true that at present this political 
evolution has reached a stage when an acceleration of the move- 
ment would be justified without running any great risk of 
grave social upheavals. It is not a question of changing the 
policy, but of making it advance more rapidly. The generations 
which knew the purely traditional regime before the first world 
war have practically disappeared. The present generations have 
a profound though sometimes confused feeling of the evolution 
of the ‘political structure. Hence it would seem to the Mission 
that a quickening of the pace of this evolution would be desirable. 


It is perhaps presumptuous for a Visiting Mission which has 
only made a short stay in a Territory to put forward detailed 
suggestions in a sphere as delicate and difficult as that of native 
policy, where a pre-requisite of objective judgment is long ex- 
perience of the country and people. 

For that reason this report will include only a few observations 
of a general nature but which the Mission regards as funda- 
mental. 


In order to accelerate political evolution, greater efforts should 
be made in regard to the general instruction and education of 
the masses and upper classes. . . . The elementary education of 
the masses is already extensive, as it now covers a large propor- 
tion of the children, but it must be still further extended, not 
only as regards numbers of pupils, but also in scope. Education 
of the upper classes is both inadequate and restricted to a very 
small number of Africans. Only a considerable development of 
education can provide a basis for real political progress. In this 
respect, remarkable results can be achieved in one generation. 
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The native authorities should gradually be given fuller par. 
ticipation in the direction of the Territory’s affairs. 


A step which might help toward this would be gradually to 
take the native authorities into closer consultation on matters 
which clearly transcend petty local interests such as those which 
affect both Asians and Europeans, and those relating to trade 
and industry; to consider with them questions which concern 
the country as a whole and not the Africans exclusively; to give 
them a share in administrative and general political problems, 
as they arise at the higher levels of local administration. 

It is clear that at the beginning there would be difficulties, 
due to the Africans’ lack of training. By forcing matters a little, 
however, such training would be accelerated because as soon 
as Africans were given a voice in matters of which they had in- 
sufficient knowledge, the administration would quickly realize 
the necessity for expediting their education; moreover, the Afri- 
cans themselves would have a powerful stimulus, because they 
would realize how an understanding of matters which hitherto 
had been a closed book to them would allow them to take an 
active and intelligent part in the administration of the Terri- 
tory’s affairs. They do not have this feeling now, for they know 
themselves to be under close supervision and they feel confined 
to a restricted sphere for which they have the impression that 
their training is adequate. 

Yet another way would be to arrange for some of the chiefs 
or a few of the educated Africans intended for administrative 
functions to travel; and especially to spend short periods in 
Europe. 


In another sphere the administration should seek further to 
democratize the whole political structure as far as possible and 
as speedily as circumstances permit. The masses must by degrees 
be led to take part in the choice of their leaders, and in sanc- 
tioning important decisions, the final aim being to achieve an 
increasingly widespread electoral system. 

In the centres where native custom does not apply, the Mission 
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noted with satisfaction that the Belgian administration has be- 
gun to study the appointment by election of chiefs and mem- 
bers of councils. 

All these tentative efforts and plans are encouraging. But over- 
cautious and timid experiments are not enough; the machinery 
must resolutely be set in motion. 

Similar measures, small-scale experiments, many in number 
and very varied in form, should be tried out in various do- 
mains, in the attempt to start a process of evolution whereby the 
masses—at first within the framework of their customs—will 
begin to take a more active part in public life. Customs which 
might hinder such a development will disappear of their own 
accord without friction if the development is directed and guided 
with the intelligence and tact which the Belgian administration 
has so often shown. 

Finally, as an additional means of hastening the political 
evolution of the country, the Mission feels that the general 
attitude of the European administration toward the native au- 
thorities might perhaps be modified in some way. The native 
authorities should be made increasingly aware of the possibility 
open to them of taking part on an equal footing with the admin- 
istration in the direction of political affairs. It is possible that 
Belgian officials might not all be conscious of this attitude of 
paternalism reminiscent of the father whose very solicitude pre- 
vents him from seeing that his children are growing up and that 
the possibility of their emancipation has become a reality. 


Economic Questions 


Ruanda-Urundi presents arduous problems; its economic fu- 
ture does not seem likely, unless there are unexpected develop- 
ments, to be spectacular or easy. The country as a whole is poor; 
the soil is inadequate in quantity and often of poor quality; 
the density of the population, the number of low-grade cattle, 
the extreme irregularity of rainfall, de-forestation and erosion are 
all major difficulties. 

The known natural resources, chiefly mineral, are neither 
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enormous nor inexhaustible. Inland transport is difficult because 
of the extremely mountainous nature of the country. External 
transport is long and costly because of the distance from the two 
oceans and the lack of communications. There are hardly any 
industries. 

The economic development of a country is, however, an essen- 
tial condition of political, social and educational development, 
It alone can provide sufficient resources for the accomplishment 
of desirable programmes in other spheres. 


Ruanda-Urundi is primarily an agricultural and stock-breeding 
country. The basic problem is to produce enough food to feed 
the population. 

The chief difficulties are the relative shortage of arable lands in 
proportion to the very dense population and the over-numerous 
live-stock, and the irregular rainfall. 

The density of the population of Ruanda-Urundi (70 persons 
per square kilometre for the Territory as a whole, including un- 
inhabited areas) is well known; it is indeed the most thickly 
populated region in Central Africa. Moreover, the population is 
distributed unevenly and certain areas are definitely over- 
populated. 

Competition by—perhaps even the predominance of—cattle 
breeding is a dominant characteristic of the country, and has its 
causes deeply rooted in the history and political and social struc- 
ture of the country. ... 

There is no doubt, however, that the basic difficulty is the rain- 
fall, which is so irregular as to constitute a permanent threat. 
Sudden droughts sometimes occur at the height of the growing 
season, and the crops wither as they stand; sometimes late and 
violent rainstorms destroy the harvest; sometimes the two occur 
together. The population is helpless in the face of this irregu- 
larity of rainfall. The only hope is that systematic re-afforesta- 
tion of the country will make the rainfall more regular. Mean- 
while, when the rains are favourable, food production is ample 
and even allows of exports; real disasters may occur, however, 
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when the rains are inadequate or badly distributed, which is 
often accompanied by plant diseases due to various parasites. 

No further back than 1943-1944, some 50,000 deaths were 
caused by famine. 

Further difficulties are the locust threat, the seasonal nature 
of the traditional crops and soil erosion. 

The Belgian administration has made considerable efforts with 
regard to agriculture in general and food crops in particular. It 
has achieved outstanding successes which have greatly impressed 
the members of the Mission. 

Among the steps taken are the introduction of irrigated cul- 
tivation and the systematic use of terrasse anti-erosion ditches 
and quickset hedges to protect the soil on hilly ground. The re- 
sults obtained in this connexion are truly impressive. The pur- 
pose of these steps is to stop soil deterioration which might 
speedily have become an irreparable disaster. 

Furthermore the administration, has increased the amount of 
cultivable land available by draining and bringing into use in- 
numerable stretches of low-lying marsh-land and available cul- 
tivable spaces in the small valleys and the river bottoms. . . . 


Another major step taken by the administration is the intro- 
duction of non-seasonal crops. The traditional native crops are 
almost wholly seasonal (haricot beans, peas, millet, maize and 
alusine) and therefore much more easily endangered, or even 
destroyed, by adverse climatic conditions. For this reason the 
administration has made great efforts to introduce and general- 
ize the cultivation of manioc, sweet potatoes and ordinary 
potatoes. 

It was not easy to carry out this programme, as it is no simple 
matter to introduce or intensify the cultivation of food products 
which are not highly regarded in the customary diet. . . . One 
of the means employed to achieve this was the institution of 
compulsory food crop programmes. 

However much one may dislike compulsion, it cannot be 
denied that in so vital a matter, which affects the natives’ own 
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! interests and even their very existence, certain types of com- ca 
pulsion are temporarily admissible. It is to be hoped, however, $0 
, that when greater progress has taken place in the education of 
the Africans, it may speedily become possible to achieve results 
with propaganda alone, without compulsion. The present trend ns 
is indeed in this direction. a + 
Stress should also be laid here on the admirable work of the “ 
agricultural, experimental and other stations where the improve- m 
ment of food plants, the introduction and adaptation of new sf 
species and soil regeneration and improvement are studied with * 
all the resources of modern science; where the selection and | * 
multiplication of species are practiced and where selected seeds fc 
and cuttings are distributed free to the Africans. . . . | ul 
Despite these splendid efforts and results, the threat of famine sn 
remains. The administration is the first to admit it. . . . sl 
The prime cause of famine is clearly the highly irregular na- 
ture of the rainfall. The only possible relief to the danger of n 
food shortage seems to be the possibility of bringing food rapidly 1 
from other areas in case of need—not to speak of the control and f 
prohibition of food exports from Ruanda-Urundi, which has { c 
now been well organized. The existence of a good network of 
roads now permits the transportation of food, and makes it | 5 
possible to bring in this help from outside, but speed is still the 5 
difficulty, as purchases and transport from a distance have tobe  ¢t 
organized. For this reason the Belgian administration plansa | 


permanent large-scale food storage system, to fill the gap be- | 
tween the outbreak of famine and the arrival of food from | 
other areas. 

\ 


Stock-Breeding —— 
The problem of stock-breeding is a thorny economic problem | 
only from the point of view of its consequences. But it is a major 
political and social problem. 
The big cattle are entirely in the hands of the Africans. They 
are not kept for the value of the meat, milk, or butter, or be- 
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cause they can be sold. All that is very secondary. They are 
sought for the social value attached. 
“Except the king, nothing is above the cow.” 


..» The cow is so prized that each animal is known by its own 
name, and the various means of acquiring possession of one have 
their specialized terms. The cow has become the pivot of an 
extremely complicated series of civil contracts and political rela- 
tionships. . . . Everything connected with the cow assumes a 
special nature. Milk is an object of respect and may only be con- 
sumed in certain conditions. Meat, which is highly appreciated, 
is a luxury and is only eaten on great occasions. The skin is used 
for wearing apparel, and even the cow-dung and urine have 
their uses. 

The final result is a veritable adoration of the cow, and it is 
not surprising in time of famine to see the Africans dying of 
starvation beside their cows rather than killing them. 

The feeling of high importance attached to the cow is the 
more general since the cattle are spread throughout the popu- 
lation; stockbreeders do not usually possess more than one to 
five head of cattle, and only one per cent are owners of 50 head 
or over. 

The political value of the cow has suffered a serious decline 
since the Belgian administration has undermined the feudal 
system by reducing forced labour, by reducing the powers of 
the lords, and by having the chiefs and deputy chiefs chosen 
without regard to their wealth. 


If the cattle were of good quality, this love of stockbreeding 
would not be without advantages. But the cattle are essentially 
poor; economically they are of little use, and are subject to 
numerous parasites and diseases. They do not even represent an 
important contribution of meat to the native food supplies, since 
the cattle have too high a social value to allow them to be used 
as regular food for the population. 

The main fact about cattle in Ruanda-Urundi, which number 
approximately one million head, is the terrific pressure they 
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exercise on the food and other crops, by demanding a greater 
area of pasture-land than the country can afford. 


The Belgian administration had adopted numerous measures 
and is planning many more. 


. . . Despite all efforts, no real solution is yet in sight, and 
the time will come when more energetic measures will have to be 


taken to carry out the programme for reducing and improving. 


the livestock. The local administration is perfectly aware of this, 
but up to now has wisely hesitated to force the issue. This 
would, moreover, not have been without risk, for it might have 
caused violent reactions even serious disturbances in native 
society. 

An additional difficulty arises from the fact that a rational 
reduction would first of all eliminate the oldest animals or those 
of least economic value. But it is precisely the poor people, the 
small stockbreeders, the owners of one or a few animals. who 
would be hardest hit, because their cattle are generally all medi- 
ocre, while the rich people and large stockbreeders would suffer 
much less proportionally. 

The problem is not therefore a technical one of stockbreeding 
and agriculture; it is essentially a social problem and should 
therefore also be studied from this angle. 

If the associations of value and prestige now attached to cattle 
could only be transferred to some other object or social manifesta- 
tion, the technical solution of the problem of rational and eco- 
nomically valuable stockbreeding would be easy. 

In order to achieve this, a very thorough sociological study of 
the problem will have to be undertaken; it would be extremely 
interesting in this connexion to obtain a documented study by 
eminent sociologists or anthropologists who could examine the 
question on the spot and compare their observations with foreign 
data from other civilizations. Such a mission could be carried 
out under the auspices of the United Nations or the specialized 
agencies. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the question of cattle is the 
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thorniest problem of Ruanda-Urundi. Failure to take action in 
this field would render the situation untenable, if both men and 
cattle continue to increase in numbers. On the other hand, any 
rational but brutal intervention would be liable to cause violent 
reactions among the population, for it would wound the Afri- 
cans in their deepest susceptibilities. 


Trade 


The native population’s participation in trade is very limited 
apart from bringing agricultural produce to the markets and 
purchasing commodities retail. But the strictly commercial role 
of the African as a middleman is insignificant. An exception 
must, however, be made in the case of cattle-dealing, a large 
and growing proportion of which is in the hands of the Afri- 
cans. It is also to be noted that there are a certain number of 
pedlars. 

The number of African merchants in business on their own 
account is very small. It appears that the few Africans who have 
tried have very soon failed. 

Practically all trade is in the hands of Europeans and Asians. 

Some Africans, however, express a very keen desire to take 
up trade and transport, and complain of receiving no assistance 
from the administration. 

It would appear that they might be given more encourage- 
ment to set up on their own account. But the best way to help 
them to do so would be to institute classes at which the rudi- 
ments of trade and accountancy would be taught, to give them 
credit facilities within reasonable limits, in a co-operative form 
or otherwise, and to simplify certain formalities, while protect- 
ing the Africans if necessary from improper practices in Asian 
and European competition. 


European Colonization 


Both the local administration and the Colonial Minister in 
Brussels have confirmed that they were opposed to European 
agricultural colonization and would do all they could to dis- 
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courage it because of the density of the native population and 
the lack of agricultural land. 

The settlement of new European colonists is only authorized 
in very rare cases and is even then subject to a whole series of 
guarantees. 

Nevertheless, between 1940 and 1947, the number of European 
colonists and land concessions increased considerably. According 
to the figures supplied by the administration, the number of 
European agricultural colonists rose from 42 in 1940 to 137 in 
1947, and the land concession areas from 2,679 hectares to 7,552 
hectares. . .. 


The declared policy of the administration to discourage Euro- 
pean colonization in Ruanda-Urundi appears to the Mission to 
be wise, and indeed imperative in the interest of the natives in 
this over-populated Territory. The Mission considers that the 
Trusteeship Council should maintain constant vigilance in this 
matter and support the administration against the ever-present 
possibility of pressure exercised by a European colonization 
centre in full process of expansion in view of the immediate 
proximity of the Belgian Congo. 


Plans for the Future 


The Government-General at Leopoldville and the Colonial 
Ministry are considering at present a ten-year plan for the eco- 
nomic development of the Belgian Congo. This plan will prob- 
ably also embrace Ruanda-Urundi. In view of the special status 
of that Territory and the interest evinced by the Trusteeship 
Council in economic progress, it is desirable that the programme 
for Ruanda-Urundi should be outlined separately in order that 
the Trusteeship Council may be better able to judge the spe- 
cific programme for Ruanda-Urundi. It would even be desirable 
to make a special document available in order to avoid possible 
confusion. 


Standard of Living 


The general standard of living is certainly still very low for 
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the native population as a whole. In the absence, however, of de- 
tails and surveys of African incomes, it is very difficult to express 
an opinion, particularly when it is a question of estimating 
progress made. The absence of a survey also makes very unre- 
liable any estimate of the fairness of the fiscal system. It ap- 
pears that owing to the burden of current work, the demands of 
administrative routine and insufficient staff, the necessary sur- 
veys cannot be conducted. 


Labour 

As a general rule, regularly employed labour is protected by 
legislation with regard to food, housing and medical care and is 
as far as the Mission has seen well cared for in these respects 
from the point of view of existing native standards. Obviously, 
this can only be taken as a general conclusion and is true only 
in a relative sense. 

It is nevertheless apparent that on the whole the standard of 
living of regular workers is, in many respects, not inferior to that 
of workers on the land. 

Occasional labour is less well cared for. 

On the subject of contracts of employment it should be noted 
that serious indiscipline or failure to fulfil a contract is liable to 
penalties, including imprisonment. This form of punishment is 
very common: 758 workers were convicted in this way in 1947, 
apart from optional fines which may have been paid for this 
type of offence. 

In spite of the reasons put forward in the past to explain this 
system, the Mission feels that it might be possible at an early 
date to consider the abandonment of this excessively harsh atti- 
tude toward a purely civil contract. 


Under existing legislation African workers are permitted to 
organize trade unions, but such organizations are actually non- 
existent. No strikes have ever taken place. 

African workers’ wages in Ruanda-Urundi are extremely low. 
This appears to be general and systematic. A daily wage of one 
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to two francs is still very common. It may be stated that ex- 
tremely low wages constitute one of the bases of the economic 
system of Ruanda-Urundi. 


Output is simply a matter of education; the African worker 
is certainly different from the European worker, but it is diff- 
cult to believe that this difference’ is functional and racial. The 
African is certainly handicapped by deficient or ill-balanced nu- 
trition, and by a state of health frequently impaired by such 
causes of chronic debilitation as malaria and verminosis. He is 
probably also under a disadvantage because he does not belong 
to a civilization where the circumstances of environment and 
development have in the past more rigidly enforced the rule of 
work and of constant endeavour. He still lacks the ambition and 
incentive of needs that are difficult to satisfy and of wishing to 
raise the standard of living. 

But this is very far from saying that the worker of Ruanda- 
Urundi is the worst in the world, as a European settler and some 
officials told the Mission. Furthermore, opinions are by no means 
unanimous, for in the sisal plantations of Tanganyika Territory 
African workers from Ruanda-Urundi enjoy an excellent repu- 
tation; and the reason why they are sought after in the Belgian 
Congo also is probably that they are no worse than others. 

It has been said that it takes ten African workers to do the 
work of one poor European worker. The -Mission definitely re- 
jects such an exaggeration. But in so far as there is any differ- 
ence in quality between the workers of the two races, the reason 
is that in Ruanda-Urundi there is no incentive to Africans or 
employers to develop the technical, occupational, or moral edu- 
cation which would radically change the African worker. 

There would be such an incentive if wages were not what they 
are. If they were much higher it would even become absolutely 
essential to transform the worker and there would be a feverish 
search for the means to attain that result. 


Whipping 


Whipping is a customary form of punishment which was em- 
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ployed to excess prior to Belgian occupation, as indeed were other 
extremely cruel forms of corporal punishment. 


The Belgian Administration has reduced its applicability, and 
the number of lashes permitted has been brought down by 
stages first to twenty-four, then to twelve, and finally to eight. 
In the view of the Belgian administration there is a definite 
tendency toward progressive abandonment of this form of pun- 
ishment, but it considers that complete abolition would be prema- 
ture. Some native authorities expressed their reluctance to im- 
mediate abolition of whipping especially where the prisons are 
concerned; they expressed the view that whipping is often neces- 
sary as a means of compelling people to obey orders. 

On the other hand many Africans expressed the view that it 
was not necessary to use whipping to make them work, and that 
they did not like being whipped. 


Prominent religious leaders expressed the opinion that whip- 
ping was widespread and unnecessary. 


It would appear from the records that the right to inflict whip- 
ping for offences punishable under customary law has been 
withdrawn from the Bami, chiefs and sub-chiefs and been vested 
exclusively in the native tribunals. 


There is, however, no doubt that whipping is more widespread 
than that. Even allowing for exaggeration in statements by Af- 
ricans, it may be deduced from the almost unanimous reaction 
of those questioned that whipping still survives and is commonly 
practiced by chiefs and sub-chiefs, native subordinates and even 
some European officials, especially in connexion with agriculture 
and forced labour on roads. 


It is therefore illegal and a punishable offence. But the Bel- 
gian authorities apparently wink at it and tacitly permit the 
chiefs and sub-chiefs to inflict this form of punishment, thinking 
probably that by this means, the carrying out of measures like 
compulsory crop raising, road maintenance, etc. may be facili- 
tated. 
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Discrimination against Asians 


As a result of written and verbal petitions submitted by Asians 
in Ruanda-Urundi, as well as in the course of interviews be- 
tween the Mission and other Asians, the Mission found itself 
faced with the question of discrimination practiced in the Terri- 
tory against Asians. 


It emerges from the enquiry conducted on the spot and at all 
social levels by the Mission that a real effort is being made by 
the Belgian Administration to maintain good relations between 
the members of the Asian and European communities both so- 
cially and in the sphere of personal relations. Instances could be 
cited of official intervention to establish satisfactory relations be- 
tween Asians and Europeans. Generally speaking, representa- 
tives of the local administration carefully avoid the charge of 
harbouring prejudices of any kind in their official or private re- 
lations with Asians. It might even be said that at times they 
are inclined to show greater forbearance toward Asians than 
toward Europeans. 

On the other hand, however, discrimination against Asians is 
apparent in local legislation. This discrimination is to be found 
in four fields: residence in urban districts, laws on alcoholic 
beverages, possession of arms, and the prison system. 


Educational Questions 


The development of education is the pre-requisite of all po- 
litical progress, as of social and economic progress. 


. . » Out of a population of 3,700,000 inhabitants, more than 
300,000 children attend school. There are no accurate figures, but 
the administration estimated that nearly two-thirds of the popu- 
lation of school age attend elementary schools. Most of them 
however for one or two years only. The credit for this achieve- 
ment, which is remarkable in Central Africa, goes entirely to 
the untiring devotion and spirit of enterprise of the Catholic and 
Protestant missions. 

Another important point is that a small number of young 
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people already receive, at Astrida, an excellent advanced sec- 
ondary education, which makes it possible to discover talent 
and to show the technical and intellectual possibilities of the 
youth of Ruanda-Urundi. 

On the other hand, at the present stage of educational devel- 
opment, there are still many gaps: 

—primary education still ceases at a rather low level; its first 
concern is moral and religious teaching; 

—secondary education is practically non-existent, except for 
a very small minority; 

—the part played by the Administration in education is al- 
most entirely indirect. Education in Ruanda-Urundi is a 
de facto monopoly of the religious missions. 

The local authority considers that it is fulfilling its obligations 
under Article 12 of the Trusteeship Agreement by subsidizing 
the education given by the religious missions, which enables it 
to control and regulate that education. It states that, thanks to 
the economy thus achieved, it can subsidize more schools and 
further extend education without unbalancing its budget; finally, 
the religious missions add the argument that civil education is 
hardly conceivable without religious teaching, since, for the 
population of Ruanda-Urundi, the two needs are equally great 
and are inseparable. 

During his interview with the members of the Mission, the 
Colonial Minister went even further. He stated that in his 
opinion primary education without religion could not be en- 
visaged, and was dangerous at the present stage; the efforts of 
the Belgian Administration are in fact aimed at transforming 
native society, at giving it a new mentality and new moral con- 
cepts, and consequently children cannot yet be given an educa- 
tion devoid of any religious influence. 

It is not the intention of the Visiting Mission to discuss the 
advantages and drawbacks of official education; the benefits and 
advantages of the teaching given by the missions are evident and 
undeniable. But this does not mean that there are legitimate 
grounds for the total exclusion of official secular education. 
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The argument of economy carries weight, but does not pro- 
vide sufficient justification in itself. If all medical attention were 
concentrated in the hands of the religious mission, it would also 
be cheaper; but in this field the Administration believed it was 
its duty to provide its own organization and to take the initia- 
tive energetically in discharging its obligations; but this in no 
way precludes valuable participation by the missions in medical 
work, and complete collaboration between the Administration 
and the churches. 


At the same time, it is perhaps true that for a part of the na- 


tive population, religious and educational needs go hand in hand 
and cannot be considered separately. This is all the more under- 
standable in a population which is already 25 per cent Christian. 
Nevertheless, there may be many who prefer to abstain from 
religious education or to receive religious teaching of another 
kind. Is it fair to deprive them of all opportunity for lay educa- 
tion, or to refuse them the benefit of any administrative action? 
Is it wise that all teaching which derives material assistance 
from the Government should be within the sphere of religious 
conversion and that the state should offer no facilities for edu- 
cation outside religion? Does not this indirectly compromise the 
“complete freedom of conscience” guaranteed by the Trusteeship 
Agreement? 


... With regard to the development of education beyond the 
primary stage, it should be pointed out that the Administra- 
tion has plans that appear interesting. But here again, even more 
than in the sphere of policy, there is the fear of going too fast, 
of modifying the evolution of native society too quickly, and 
hence too drastically. Such caution as regards method, however 
wise it may appear to the responsible authorities, perhaps takes 
too little account of the desire for learning evinced by the popu- 
lation. It would certainly not be going too fast to fulfil this de- 
sire, and to give its fair share of education to a country whose 
development in this field is, after all, only the satisfactory con- 
sequence of thirty years of Belgian administration. 
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Political and Administrative Field—Observations 


The Mission is of the opinion that, although administratively 
united with the Belgian Congo, Ruanda-Urundi has main- 
tained its own identity, owing partly to the mandate under 
the League of Nations, and partly to the uniqueness of its geog- 
raphy and the remarkable homogeneity of its people. 

The Mission is further of the opinion that, while the existence 
of common services of a technical nature is of mutual benefit, 
the fact that major administrative directions generally issue from 
the Government of the Belgian Congo may not always facilitate 
the Trust Territory’s own evolution. 

The Mission, therefore, suggests that the Administering Au- 
thority should envisage the modification of the system of ad- 
ministrative union between Ruanda-Urundi and the Belgian 
Congo on the basis of partnership rather than subordination. 

The Mission welcomes the, recent establishment of the Vice- 
Government General’s Council, but regrets that there are no 
African members on the Council. 

It is therefore of the opinion that the Bami of Ruanda and of 
Urundi and three or four African notables or leaders, each from 
Ruanda and from Urundi, should be appointed members of 
the Council and that the Council, at present an advisory organ, 
should be developed into a legislative Council in the near future. 


The Mission appreciates the fact that the Administering 
Authority has done a great deal toward the modernization and 
democratization of native institutions (for instance, by appoint- 
ing educated young men to be chiefs instead of always follow- 
ing feudal succession principles, by promoting the study of native 
jurisprudence and supervising native judicial processes, etc.). 

The Mission is of the opinion that the Bami and the chiefs 
could be given greater authority and greater responsibility in 
native affairs, especially in educational, agricultural and welfare 
services, so that they will not remain merely subordinates tak- 
ing orders from the Residents and the Territorial Administrators. 
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It is further of the opinion that the Administering Authority 
could assist the native authorities in establishing or reorganizing 


* local councils of various grades—hills, chiefdoms, territories, king- 


doms—consisting of representatives chosen by the people and 
recognized by ordinance or statute as having certain powers and 
functions with regard to local matters. 

The Mission is under the impression that the people of 
Ruanda-Urundi today are enjoying a regime of peace and se- 
curity, but in an atmosphere that is not quite so free as it 
could be. 

Now that peace and security have been established, the Mission 
hopes, the ideal of liberty will also be progressively fostered. 

Finally, the Mission finds that the International Trusteeship 
System is not yet sufficiently known to the people and officials 
of Ruanda-Urundi. It hopes that the Administering Authority 
will circulate information on the Trusteeship System as well as 
on the United Nations as a whole, so that both the people and 
the officials may know precisely the status of the Territory in 
which they live and work. 


Economic Field—Observations 


The Mission appreciates the efforts made by the Belgian 
administration in the economic field, particularly in the fields of 
agriculture and re-afforestation. 

The Mission is convinced that the administration of Ruanda- 
Urundi will continue to give the fullest attention to all as- 
pects of food production and the prevention of famine, and 
hopes that at the same time it will effectively prevent all illegal 
practices of direct or indirect compulsion. 

The Mission hopes that the Administering Authority will 
introduce as soon as possible co-operative principles in agricul- 
ture, industry and trade, particularly of cotton and coffee. 

The Mission is of the opinion that new efforts should be 
made to study the problem of cattle, particularly its social im- 
plications. And in view of the complexities of this problem it is 
suggested that, should the Administering Authority desire, in- 
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ternational experts or scientific organs could be called into con- 
sultation. 

The Mission suggests that the Trusteeship Council request 
full and exact details and statistics of revenue, from all sources 
and under whatever head accruing to the Territory’s budget 
from mining operations in the Territory. It also suggests that a 
statement be requested showing the value of mining production 
and an over-all estimate of the mining companies’ expenditure 
and profits, so that the Trusteeship Council may be apprised of 
the amount and proportion of any sums returned to the Terri- 
tory as compensation for the impoverishment of its subsoil. 

The Mission hopes that the Administering Authority at an 
early date will make a study of the ways and means of encour- 
aging the Africans to participate in the commerce and industry 
of the Territory. 

The Mission considers it desirable that road construction be 
mechanized to the fullest possible extent; that regular labour 
be employed as much as possible on road building and mainte- 
nance and that occasional labour be adequately compensated. 

The Mission concurs in the view of the Administering Author- 
ity that special efforts will be made to discourage European 
colonization in the Territory. 

The Mission hopes that the Administering Authority will 
review the poll-tax question with a view to adapting the tax 
more fully to individual and group income, and to abolishing 
imprisonment for non-payment of the tax. 

Should the Belgian administration prepare an economic de- 
velopment plan the Mission hopes that a separate plan for 
Ruanda-Urundi will be established, so as to avoid presenting it 
as an integral part of a joint plan for the Trust Territory and 
the Belgian Congo. 


Social Field—Observations 

The Mission considers it desirable that the standards of 
living among the native populations should be studied and that 
the results be given in future annual reports. 
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The Mission is of the opinion that the question of abol. 
ishing penal sanctions for breach of labour contracts by African 
workers should be considered. 

The Mission urges the necessity of an early examination of 
the problem of wages paid to African workmen, with a view to 
increasing these wages considerably. 

The Mission is of the opinion that the administration of 
Ruanda-Urundi should maintain close and regular contacts with 
the neighbouring territories, with a view to ensuring more ef- 
fective protection and more regular inspection of African sea- 
sonal workers emigrating to these territories. 

The Mission deplores the practice of illegal and arbitrary 
whipping as a measure to compel people to obey orders and 
recommends that the Administering Authority take strong and 
effective measures to prevent it. It further recommends the aboli- 
tion of all legally permitted forms of whipping; except that in 
the case of whipping in prisons, Mr. Laurentie and Mr. Chinnery 
are of the opinion that the Administering Authority should con- 
sider the possibility of modifying the prison disciplinary system 
with a view to abolishing the use of whipping and replacing it, 
to a certain extent at least, by more suitable methods. 

The Mission recommends that the possibility of segregat- 
ing first offenders from hardened criminals and the adoption of 
new measures in connection with vocational training for long- 
term prisoners and their rehabilitation should be studied. 

The Mission is of the opinion that it would be appropriate 
to review legislation involving discrimination with regard to 
Asians, particularly the laws on residence, land tenure, alcoholic 
beverages, firearms and the penitentiary system. 


Educational Field—Observations 


The Visiting Mission is of the opinion that the Administer- 
ing Authority should participate more directly in the field of 
education and establish under its control a certain number of 
secular schools. 

The Mission recognizes the importance of education as a 
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basis for the political progress of the Territory and hopes there- 
fore that in future years the administration will be able to de- 
yote increasing amounts toward these ends. 

The Mission is of the opinion that the granting of subsidies 
by the Government to private schools should be subject to the 
condition that religious instructions in such schools should be 
optional. 

The Mission views with interest the plans of the adminis- 
tration for the development of education and notes that a large 
number of new primary schools will be established. It is of the 
opinion that a certain number of these schools should be official 
and secular; that as many of them as possible should be second 
grade primary schools with a 5-6 year course. 

The Mission has noted the intention of the administration 
to establish a secondary Latin school in Costermansville in the 
Belgian Congo and to modify the Astrida School into a full 
modern Secondary School. Furthermore the Mission hopes that 
it will be possible to establish in Ruanda-Urundi as soon as 
possible, three more full secondary schools preferably official and 
secular and a secondary Latin school in which students may 
qualify for entrance into the Belgian universities. 

The Mission is of the opinion that the Administering Au- 
thority should provide higher and university education for the 
indigenous inhabitants, in Belgium, the Congo or Ruanda- 
Urundi. It hopes that it will be possible in the relatively near 
future to implement the plan to develop the higher sections of 
Astrida into an African University. 

The Mission considers it indispensable that the number of 
teachers’ training establishments should be extensibly increased 
and that a number of official and secular teachers’ training schools 
should be established as well. 

The Mission is of the opinion that all schools should devote 
part of their curriculum to the teaching of the basic objectives of 
the International Trusteeship System and Ruanda-Urundi’s 
special status as a Trust Territory and the general facts con- 
cerning the United Nations. 
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REPORT OF THE VISITING MISSION TO THE 
TRUST TERRITORY OF TANGANYIKA 
UNDER BRITISH ADMINISTRATION 


[The Visiting Mission to East Africa left New York on 15 July 1948, spending 
three weeks in Ruanda-Urundi and six weeks in Tanganyika. The following 
pages comprise excerpts from the Report of the Visiting Mission to the Trust 
Territory of Tanganyika under British Administration, Document T/a218, 
8 November 1948. Spaces between paragraphs indicate omissions of text.] 


Political Advancement 


The general system of administration by the United Kingdom 
in the Trust Territory of Tanganyika is roughly similar to that 
in British dependencies at a similar stage of development. 

Executive authority is invested in the Governor who is ap- 
pointed as the representative of the Crown, and in matters of 
major policy acts under the direction of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. He is assisted by an Executive Council consist- 
ing of senior Government officials and a minority of non-official 
members. [There is no African member of the Executive 
Council.] He makes laws “with the advice and consent” of a 
legislative body which is purely appointive and contains a ma- 
jority of senior Government officials and a minority of repre- 
sentatives of the three main sections of the population—African, 
Indian and European. 

Under the Governor, administrative authority is divided into 
a system of eight Provincial Commissioners, under whom are 
District Officers serving forty-five districts, and at the point at 
which it reaches the community it is divided into two classes 
of rule: direct and indirect. Direct rule applies to municipalities, 
townships and certain limited areas; indirect rule, which is based 
on the use of traditional tribal institutions and laws and heredi- 
tary African leaders as agencies of local government, applies to 
by far the major part of the Territory and the majority of the 
African inhabitants. 


. . . Indirect rule involves the maximum possible use of tra- 
ditional tribal authorities, institutions, laws and custom as a 
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means of administering native peoples, rather than the applica- 
tion of purely European laws and systems of government. In 
simplest terms, while the Central Government ‘retains supreme 
authority and exercises general supervision and control, responsi- 
bility and authority for the well-being of the African peoples 
are placed largely in the hands of their traditional and hereditary 
leaders, who have the power to issue local rules and orders, to 
dispose of considerable public funds and to administer justice. 


, .. General supervision, and a considerable degree of specific 
control, is retained over the native administrative activities and 
expenditure and the native courts, however, by the Provincial 
Commissioners and District Officers on behalf of the Governor. 

This degree of European supervision is regarded by the Gov- 
ernment as a task of “advising and guiding the Native Authori- 
ties in the discharge of their administrative and executive func- 
tions, and of assisting them to assume greater responsibilities in 
the field of local government as a step in the advance towards 
eventual self-government or independence.” 


A petition of the Shinyanga Township Africans . . . expressed 
dissatisfaction with the limited powers given to their Native 
Authority. After a plea for more education to enable Africans 
to cope with modern problems, the petition states: “. . . we wish, 
even at present, that the Native Authority be given more power 
to run its own affairs, and once given the United Nations Or- 
ganization should see that the Native Authority is respected in 
its rulings. Of course, that respect should be in accordance with 
the supervision of the British Government. We wish to point 
out that even with our present degree of education, Africans 
should be trusted while performing their duties. It is a well 
known fact that a man learns through his mistakes, that is why 
we are of the opinion that once we are given a chance surely we 
can prove our ability and nobody will regret it.” 

A petition from the Chagga Native Authority Council .. . 
states that “. . . with the rapid development of the Territory . . . 
we feel that the time has now come when, as far as possible, 
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matters affecting the different tribes should develop on com. 
mon lines. At present we have Native Authorities and these 
confine themselves to matters affecting their respective tribes in 
the districts only. There is not at present a body through which 
the opinion of the African people in this territory can be voiced 
nor is there any other way for the natives through which matters 
of interest for the territory, such as education, agriculture, indus- 
try and economics, can be expressed. Any development of a 
country depends on the people of that country being able to co 
operate in and exchange views on all matters affecting the 
progress of their country.” The petition then suggests the estab- 
lishment of District and Provincial Councils and a Territorial 
Council. The District Councils would be composed of repre- 
sentatives elected by each Native Authority, and “All matters 
discussed at District Councils which are of interest to the de 
velopment of Africans in the Province should be submitted to 
the Provincial Councils. . . .” A Territorial Council, composed 
of members elected by each Provincial Council, would consider 
“all matters concerning the development of Africans in the Ter- 
ritory” and “should be empowered to deal direct with the Sec- 
retary for African Affairs.” 


Political Advancement—Observations and Conclusions 


The Mission notes that the political progress of Africans in 
Tanganyika has proceeded slowly. Only since December 1945, 
have Africans taken seats in the Legislative Council, and the 
positions they occupy in the administrative machinery of the 
Territory are largely of a minor nature. The importance of an 
expanding educational system as a means of providing the neces- 
sary qualifications is recognized by the Administering Author- 
ity, and plans for the immediate future include some extension 
of secondary education and opportunity for special training 
both within and beyond the Territory. Such educational oppor- 
tunities, however, do not appear to the Mission to be sufficient 
for a programme of substantial and assured political advance- 
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The Native Administrations visited, with few exceptions such 
as the Chagga Native Authority and the Sukumaland Federa- 
tion, appear generally to the Mission to be weak and unprepared 
for progressive development toward self-governing institutions. 
It is also the view of the Mission that the present dual system 
of Central Government and Native Administration should at 
some point merge into one along the road of political advance- 
ment. Of the manner in which this twin system will eventually 
develop, little positive information is available from the Admin- 
istering Authority and responsible administration officials hesi- 
tate to discuss long-range plans of political development in 
Tanganyika. The goal of self-government or independence is 
stated and repeatedly affirmed; there is a degree of definitive- 
ness about very immediate next steps, far less assurance concern- 
ing the steps to follow, and an apparent void beyond that to the 
ultimate goal. 


It seems to the Mission that this lack of political planning 
beyond immediate steps, even in general terms, cannot but have 
an adverse effect.on the rate of progress toward the goal of self- 
government or independence. 

The precise manner in which the various native administra- 
tions are to be brought into relationship with each other and the 
manner in which they are to be closely integrated with the Cen- 
tral Government constitute key problems for the Administra- 
tion to which the Mission feels close attention might now be 
given. 

The Mission feels in regard to the present stage of the policy 
of indirect rule, that the growth of Native Authorities, and their 
development into isolated larger bodies such as federations, may 
lead to a tribal separatism which may be inimical to the unity 
necessary for political advancement. 

The Mission submits for consideration their opinion that a 
full system of District and Provincial Councils should be estab- 
lished as soon as possible for the purpose of bringing together 
Africans and the other communities for their co-operation in 
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matters of common concern. The creation of an African Terrj- 
torial Council for Tanganyika might also be considered by the 
administration on which representative Africans could co-operate 
and exchange views on all matters affecting their own welfare 
and the progress of the Territory; the members of such a Coun- 
cil should, if possible, be elected by the peoples, perhaps at first 
by an indirect electoral system through the African representa- 
tives of the proposed Provincial Councils. 

In regard to the administration’s proposals for the establish- 
ment of Provincial Councils, the Mission thinks that they might 
be created very shortly and extended to all Provinces. It is the 
opinion of the Mission, however, that the proposed Provincial 
Councils should be important organs whose jurisdiction should 
include broad legislative, executive and financial powers. A 
Council with restricted jurisdiction and merely advisory fune- 
tions might fail to command the respect of the people or serve 
as an adequate training ground for political advancement. 

African representation on the proposed Provincial Councils, 
the Mission feels, should be considerably larger than that of the 
European or Indian community since the proportion of African 
problems and interests and the numerical superiority of Afri- 
cans greatly exceed that of the other two groups. The Mission 
is of the opinion that the African members might either be 
chosen by the peoples themselves or, if thought necessary, at 
first selected by the Provincial Commissioner from a panel of 
candidates presented by the people. Should this latter system be 
adopted, it is hoped that it will serve only as a short interim 
measure. 

In respect of the Legislative Council, the Mission notes the 
assurance of the Administering Authority that African repre- 
sentation will continue to be increased toward the goal of one 
African member from each of the eight provinces. The Mission 
feels that this increase should occur within the near future, with- 
out a proportionate increase in the non-official members of the 
other two communities, so that in the resulting non-official rep- 
resentation there would be a majority of African members. 
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The Mission concurs with the views expressed by numerous 
Africans and others that the present African members are not 
truly representative of all the Africans of the Territory. It is the 
Mission’s opinion that an electoral system should be introduced 
for the selection of African members of the Council, who will 
be truly representative and responsive to the needs and wishes 
of the people of the Territory. An initial step in this direction 
may be taken, as the Administering Authority suggests, through 
an indirect electoral system through the African representatives 
on the proposed Provincial Councils and the Mission feels that 
African members of the Legislative Council selected in this 
manner should not require the approval of the Governor. 

It appears to the Mission that the policy in respect of rep- 
resentation on the Legislative Council should be progressively 
toward a membership based upon a proportional electoral sys- 
tem. It expresses the hope that the composition of the Council 
may be progressively modified toward that goal. 

The Mission suggests for consideration that Kiswahili be 
adopted as a second official and working language of the Legis- 
lative Council in order that African members would not be 
penalized for lack of proficiency in English. 

The Mission suggests that, concurrent with the broadening of 
the Legislative Council, African members might also be ac- 
corded seats on the Executive Council as well. 

The Mission is of the opinion that consideration might be given 
to the appointment of an adequate number of Africans as mem- 
bers of special committees and boards of the Government, such 
as the Labour Board and the Coffee, Cotton and Economic Con- 
trol Boards. 

The Mission concurs with the policy of the Administering 
Authority to appoint Africans to higher administrative posts 
as soon as men with the proper qualifications become available, 
and feels that this policy should be extended and accelerated. 

The policy of the Administering Authority to make native law 
more uniform appears to the Mission as one which should be 
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encouraged and extended as soon as possible throughout the 
Territory. 


The Mission notes with appreciation the steps already taken 
by the Administering Authority to make known to the peoples 
of the Territory the terms of the Trusteeship Agreement and 
the basic objectives of the International Trusteeship System. The 
Mission feels, however, that this knowledge should be systemati- 
cally disseminated to all groups throughout the Territory. To 
this end it suggests that the Administering Authority should 
implement the terms of the resolution adopted by the Trustee- 
ship Council at the 19th meeting of its third session so that the 
inhabitants may become fully aware of the aims and activities 
of the United Nations and of the special status of Tanganyika 
as a Trust Territory in the International Trusteeship System. 

It follows from the above observations, that the Mission is of 
the opinion that the Administering Authority might facilitate 
activities in preparing the inhabitants for self-government or in- 
dependence. It appears to the Mission that the overwhelming 
majority of the Africans are not yet capable and, under existing 
conditions, will not be capable for some considerable time to 
come, of assuming full political responsibility. Therefore, the 
Mission considers that the Administering Authority might now 
give urgent consideration to the formulation of appropriate 
measures for accelerating the development of the inhabitants of 
Tanganyika toward self-government or independence. . . . 


Reference should be made to the freedom of political expres- 
sion which the Mission noted throughout the Territory. Whether 
administrative officers were present or not, African officials, 
notables and commoners presented complaints and their points 
of view with vigour and force. This not only speaks well for 
the Administering Authority which, in addition to permitting 
such expression has also apparently encouraged it, but augurs 
well for the political development of the Territory once the in- 
habitants are given greater opportunities to acquire the necessary 
qualifications and to express themselves in a wider political arena. 
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Inter-T erritorial Organization 


... The United Kingdom Government published in 1945 for 
information and discussion, plans outlined in White Paper 
Colonial No. 191 which proposed to create by an Order in 
Council a constitutional and juridical framework for the ad- 
ministration of the inter-territorial services and departments. The 
plans envisaged the creation of a High Commission, consisting 
of the Governors of Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda; a Central 
East African Legislative Assembly with powers to control certain 
defined subjects; and an executive organization or Secretariat 
supported in appropriate cases by inter-territorial advisory and 
consultative bodies. 

In 1947, after consultation with the Governors of the three ter- 
ritories, and discussion of the proposals in the territories them- 
selves, the British Government issued in White Paper Col. 
No. 210 new proposals, which after being approved by the three 
territorial legislatures, were put into effect by. an Order in 
Council signed by the King in December 1947 for an experi- 
mental four-year period beginning 1 January 1948. The first 
sitting of the new East African Central Assembly was scheduled 
to meet in March 1948. 


It has not been possible for the Mission to undertake a thor- 
ough study of all the services which are scheduled to come 
within the jurisdiction of the High Commission and the Central 
Assembly. While in Dar-es-Salaam, the Mission had asked for 
the constitutions, basic instruments, enabling acts and other 
documents relating to these services. It received a certain amount 
of information which enables it to give to the Trusteeship 
Council a general idea of the services under the Inter-Territorial 


Organization. 


Inter-Territorial Organization—Observations and Conclusions 


The Mission notes that the Trusteeship Agreement authorizes 
the Administering Authority to establish a customs, fiscal, or 
administrative union between Tanganyika and any adjacent ter- 
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ritory under the jurisdiction of the Administering Authority, 
and that according to the Administering Authority the Inter. 
Territorial Organization is an administrative union but not a 
political union. 

The Inter-Territorial Organization, it seems to the Mission, 
would be a purely administrative union, if it possessed only 
powers of administration over certain common services. As con- 
stituted at present, the Organization possesses certain powers 
of legislation as well as powers of administration, such powers 
being of course subject to the provisions of the East Africa (High 
Commission) Order in Council, 1947. For instance, the High 
Commission may, with the advice and consent of the Central 
Assembly, make laws with respect to such services as defence, 
civil aviation, posts and telegraphs, railways and ports, adminis- 
trative and general provisions (not tariff rates and rates of taxa- 
tion) of the customs and excise duties and the income tax, 
Makerere College, inter-territorial research, meteorological sery- 
ices, and so forth. Furthermore, the High Commission may 
make laws for the peace, order and good government of Tan- 
ganyika, Kenya and Uganda, with the advice and consent of 
the Legislative Councils of these Territories. 

The Inter-Territorial Organization, it seems to the Mission, 
is short of a complete political union. It would indeed be a po- 
litical union, if it possessed full powers of legislation and admin- 
istration over any or all common services. At present the Organ- 
ization does not possess such full powers. There are certain limi- 
tations of its legislative and administrative powers. In the first 
place, the fund established by the High Commission for the 
non-self-contained services shall consist of such sums as may be 
granted by resolution of the Legislative Councils of the three 
Territories and such other sums as may be received by the High 
Commission. In the second place, while the High Commission 
and the Central Assembly possess powers of administration over 
the customs and excise administration and the income tax ad- 
ministration, they do not possess the powers to determine the 
tariff rates and the tax rates. In the third place, the list of the 
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scheduled services shall not be augmented without the “clearest 
expression in each instance in each of the three Legislative Coun- 
cils”; and if any resolution to increase the list of the scheduled 
services is approved by any Legislative Council over a “substan- 
tial opposition,” the High Commission shall not proceed to 
make any Order giving effect thereto. ; 

The Mission is unable to express a definite opinion as to 
whether the scheduled services are “in fact, and indeed by their 
nature, inter-territorial,” and should therefore be administered 
on an inter-territorial basis. Presumably certain services could be 
more advantageously and more efficiently administered on an 
inter-territorial basis. Indeed it would not be entirely utopian to 
envisage the possibility that certain services could be adminis- 
tered on an inter-continental or global basis. Lacking both time 
and documentation, the Mission finds it impossible to study 
thoroughly all the scheduled services. . . . 


The Mission notes an almost unanimous opposition to and an 
acute apprehension about the Inter-Territorial Organization on 
the part of articulate sections of the African and Asian inhabi- 
tants of the Territory with whom the matter was discussed. Their 
reasons for opposing the scheme may be summarized as follows: 

(a) The Inter-Territorial Organization, located in Nairobi, 

will be dominated by the white settlers in Kenya, who alleged- 

ly practice the policy of white supremacy and racial discrimina- 
tion; : 
(b) Tanganyika is a Trust Territory, which should constitute 
a separate political entity, while Kenya is a colony and Ugauda 
a protectorate of the United Kingdom; 
(c) The economic and financial interests of Tanganyika will 
be subordinated to those of Kenya; 
(d) Economic and financial union will gradually but inev- 
itably lead to political union; 
(ec) The operation of the Inter-Territorial Organization will 
prejudice the determination of the ultimate status of Tangan- 
yika in the sense that, when the inhabitants of the Territory 
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are ready to govern themselves, the union will be so complete 
that Tanganyika will find it impossible to become independent, 
The Mission takes note of the various statements of the Ad- 
ministering Authority concerning the Inter-Territorial Organ. 
ization, which may be summarized as follows: 
(a) The status and identity of Tanganyika as a Trust Ter- 
ritory will be preserved; 
(b) The Inter-Territorial Organization is created purely in 
the interest of greater efficiency and better service and not with 
a view to bringing about a closer political union; 
(c) The Organization is temporary or experimental in nature 
in the sense that at the end of four years the existence of the 
whole scheme will be reviewed de novo by the Administering 
Authority as well as by the Legislative Councils of the three 
Territories; 
(d) African unofficial members in the Tanganyika Legislative 
Council will be substantially increased in number, so that when 
the scheme of the Inter-Territorial Organization is reviewed 
de novo the Africans will have a greater voice; 
(e) The Administering Authority, through the Secretary of 
State for Colonies, will be ultimately responsible for the protec- 
tion of the interests of the inhabitants of Tanganyika and for 
the application of the terms of the Trusteeship Agreement. 
The Mission submits, without comment, the summary state- 
ments in the two paragraphs above, with a view to assisting 
the consideration by the Trusteeship Council of the question of 
Inter-Territorial Organization. 


Agriculture 


Only a small part of the Territory, approximately 39 per cent, 
is inhabited and cultivated because of the inadequate water 
supply and the presence of extensive areas infested with tsetse 
fly. As a consequence, approximately two-thirds of the total 
population with their cattle herds are concentrated in about a 
tenth of the Territory. This has resulted in over-planting and 
over-grazing and a deplorable exhaustion of both soil and water. 
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The extension of future cultivation would seem therefore to 
depend upon reclaiming and opening new land in the present 
waterless areas (some of which is believed to be fertile), the im- 
provement of existing systems of cultivation, and the provision 
of suitably distributed water supplies, wherever necessary. 

The Territory provides a wide variety of crops under some 
6,300,000 acres of cultivation and it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 82 per cent is devoted to the cultivation of crops for con- 
sumption in the Territory. African farmers also produce a num- 
ber of important cash crops, including coffee, cotton, oilseeds 
such as simsim, and grains which are exported. 


The country, as a whole, may be said to be self-supporting in 
respect of its food supply except in times when droughts and 
locusts cause famine conditions. It was the impression of the 
Mission, however, that the nutritional standard of the people 
is low. In this connexion, the Committee on Nutrition in the 
Colonial Empire found that the majority of the population does 
not get enough meat and milk and there is an annual period of 
food shortage between the harvests. In addition, occasional out- 
breaks of famine have occurred in nearly all provinces. 


1 the Report by the Development Commission, “A Ten Year 
Development and Welfare Plan for Tanganyika Territory,” pub- 
lished in 1946, thirty-one agricultural and husbandry schemes are 
listed for development during the following ten years at a total cost 
of £1,207,700, of which Tanganyika will provide £1,116,800 and 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund £90,900. . . . The 
schemes include provision for experimental and demonstration 
farms; the training of agricultural instructors; breeding stations; 
the development of tobacco, ghee, copra and rice production; 
marketing; soil conservation; the development of specified areas 
such as the Sukuma and Mbulu; and the construction of dams. 


According to this Report, “there is no one remedy for these 
conditions applicable over the Territory as a whole.” The plan 
which calls for the co-ordination of the various services concerned 
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must be worked out on the spot by teams of experts, carrying 
out with the collaboration of the inhabitants, methods of re. 
habilitation which will necessarily vary from area to area. Certain 
services will be devised to facilitate the necessary local measures 
required; “stock and agricultural farms, forestry schemes, water 
development and a striking force—suitable equipped—for deal- 
ing with major soil conservation measures.” 


A griculture—Observations and Conclusions 


The Mission notes the generally poor and primitive nature of 
peasant agriculture throughout the Territory. It views with con- 
cern the grave threat to the life of the peoples by present con- 
ditions of erosion, deforestation and general impoverishment of 
the soil. It appreciates, however, the vast and complex problems 
facing the administration of Tanganyika in its attempt to meet 
this threat through a series of measures designed to open new 
land, and to improve conditions in present areas, through anti- 
erosion measures, provision of water supplies, redistribution of 
human and cattle populations and the introduction of more 
modern methods of cultivation. 

The Mission is of the opinion, however, that only a small start 
has been made and that neither the scope nor the degree of 
the work now proceeding is sufficient to combat effectively the 
conditions which threaten and keep at a low level the peasant 
agricultural life of the Territory. In this connexion the Mission 
recalls the statements of responsible administration officials and 
residents of the Territory to the effect that, during the period of 
the mandate, the Territory was on a “care and maintenance” 
basis only and that large-scale development was not initiated 
because of the uncertainty at that time over the Territory’s po- 
litical future, particularly the possibility of its return to German 
rule. The Mission feels therefore that, now the status of Tan- 
ganyika has been settled, more technicians and facilities could 
be made readily available to broaden and intensify the agricul- 
tural development of the Territory to a degree much greater 
than that now being undertaken. 
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Finally, the Mission wishes it to be understood that, as a group 
of non-technicians with insufficient time to closely examine such 
problems, it is not competent to comment on the scientific basis 
of the agricultural and reclamation schemes now proceeding. 
In this connexion, however, it feels that many of these prob- 
lems now faced by the administration, in addition to their strictly 
technical nature, are basically rooted in the traditions and social 
structure of the indigenous inhabitants and might therefore re- 
spond favourably to careful and intensive study by trained an- 
thropologists and social scientists working in conjunction with 
agriculturalists, veterinarians, soil conservationists and other tech- 
nical experts. The Mission suggests that if the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil desires further information it may wish to avail itself of the 
assistance of the specialized agencies, under Article 91 of the 
Charter, or invite other expert opinion. 


European Colonization 


During interviews with Africans, the Mission was told that 
European land settlement in some areas, particularly in the 
Northern Province, was resulting in a shortage of land for Afri- 
can uses. For instance, it is stated in a petition received from the 
Tanganyika African Association that “a strong feeling is aris- 
ing in the minds of all Africans that soon no land will be avail- 
able for them.” This petition gives two reasons for this feeling, 
firstly an increase in the African population, and secondly, the 
alienation of land by Europeans. The Arusha Tribal Council 
told the Mission that although their area was extremely crowded, 
they could not extend it because of being bordered on all sides 
by Europeans who, though not large in numbers, occupied too 
great an area of land.... 

The Mission met three officials of the Northern Province Sec- 
retariat Bureau at Arusha on 7 September. The Bureau describes 
its only aim as the furthering of “the interests of the non-official 
European community of the Northern Province.” The spokes- 
men of the Bureau dwelt at length on the desirability of alien- 
ating more lands to Europeans. Their arguments, in brief, were: 
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(1) The British administration was over-scrupulous in safe. 
guarding the land rights of Africans by refusing to alienate 
more lands to Europeans and, as a result, food production, gp 
sorely needed in the world, had suffered; (2) To give ex-enemy 
land to Africans such as the Chagga would only temporarily 
ease their problems caused by population expansion, and eco. 
nomic activities, other than agricultural, must be provided for 
them; (3) Not all African tribes were increasing; (4) By deny. 
ing an extension of European agriculture, the British administra. 
tion would deprive Africans of the good example of such 
agriculture; (5) If Europeans were to be considered as immi- 
grants to Tanganyika so should the Africans who had invaded 
the Territory from the North in comparatively recent history; 
(6) The United Nations Charter refers to the advancement of 
the inhabitants of the Trust Territory; Europeans were inhabitants 
as well as Africans. In developing these arguments one of the 
spokesmen said, “Nothing, I repeat, nothing will stop Europeans 
from coming to a place like Tanganyika. When the Europeans 
become sufficiently powerful, they will rule this country. That is 
the history of all colonies; it must also happen here.” 

Several Africans expressed their concern to the Mission that, 
unless European settlement in Tanganyika is strictly controlled, 
the result would be most unfortunate for them. They remarked 
further that this unfortunate result had already occurred in a 
neighbouring territory. 


European Colonization—Observations and Conclusions 


The total area held by non-natives in Tanganyika is 2,885 
square miles, or 1,846,278 acres. In terms of the productive area 
of the Territory, which was estimated in 1947 to be some 6,334, 
000 acres under cultivation by both indigenous and non-indigen- 
ous inhabitants, it may be considered that non-native holdings 
are of considerable importance. Furthermore, 2,555,000 acres— 
of relatively unproductive land, however—is scheduled to be 
alienated to the Overseas Food Corporation. 

The Mission notes that although an important section of 
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alienated land which belonged to ex-enemy owners is now in- 
tended, in great part, to be re-alienated to non-indigenous per- 
sons, further land is to be allotted to non-natives for settlement 
schemes. In this connexion the Mission notes on the one hand, 
the claims of Africans in certain areas that population conges- 
tion already exists and, to relieve this pressure, former German 
lands should be returned to them and new lands opened for 
their expansion. On the other hand, the Mission notes the 
statements of the Administering Authority that the land needs 
of the African inhabitants must have priority and that “land 
should not be allocated for non-native settlement, whether from 
the enemy estates or other areas, unless it can be shown that the 
land in question is not required for native occupation and is not 
likely to be required in the foreseeable future.” 

The Mission in noting the concern of Africans that the ex- 
pansion of European settlement in Tanganyika may result in 
discrimination and certain economic, political and social dis- 
abilities which, in their minds, characterize the situation in 
Kenya where there is considerable European settlement, wel- 
comes the assurances given by the Secretary of State in London 
that not only was the Administering Authority very much alive 
to this problem but that it was its firm intention to safeguard 
Africans in Tanganyika from a set of circumstances prejudicial 
to native interests which the Africans conceive as existing in 
adjacent territories. 

In consideration of these factors, it is the opinion of the 
Mission that: 

(a) All mission lands not now directly required for churches, 

hospitals, schools or other necessary social or religious services 

should be returned to the Africans. 

(b) European colonization should be curtailed and the strict- 

est control exercised to keep it at the barest minimum con- 

sistent with the development of the Territory and the present 
long-range needs and interests of the African inhabitants. 

(c) As a general policy, all ex-German estates should come 

under African ownership preferably on a co-operative basis. . . . 
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During the Second World War all enemy properties in Tap. 
ganyika were vested in the Custodian of Enemy Property under 
a general vesting order. After 1939 the administration attempted 
to keep enemy properties in operation by leasing out, on short 
term whenever possible, the sisal, tea, coffee and other estates, 
mines and other businesses. A few businesses, like gold mines, 
were closed down for the duration of the war. 


In 1948, the Tanganyika Legislative Council enacted the Ger- 
man Property Disposal Ordinance (No. 24) under which power 
was given to the Government to vest the land in itself. In all 
cases freehold titles are to be extinguished and on re-alienation 
to selected applicants a right’ of occupancy for an initial term 
of 33 years is to be granted. In the event of the Government 
not granting a renewal, provision is made for compensation for 
improvements on the land. Several farms have already been re- 
alienated and it is intended that this process will continue. 


Government officials at Dar-es-Salaam stated that, in accord- 
ance with the Arusha-Moshi Lands Commission recommenda- 
tions, much of the ex-German land in that area would revert to 
the Africans. However, it would not be desirable or practicable, 
it was added, for highly improved land and, in particular, sisal 
estates to go to Africans as Africans did not possess the experience 
to operate properties upon which it was necessary production 
should continue. 


. .. Appreciating the importance of continuing production on 
such estates and, particularly sisal estates, the Mission suggests 
that in those instances where Africans are not immediately 
capable of operating such schemes, the Administering Authority 
should consider schemes whereby such estates under African 
ownership might temporarily continue under non-African man- 
agement until such time as the Africans are trained to assume 
full management. 


Finally, the Mission suggests that the Administering Authority 
should be requested to make full annual reports on disposal of 
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the ex-German lands, on any future alienations of lands, on 
the activities of the Land Settlement Board and the Land Bank. 


Mines 

It is widely agreed that the mineral resources of Tanganyika 
are rich, varied and extensive, but precisely how rich and ex- 
tensive is a matter of conjecture as there is no real geological 
knowledge of nine-tenths of the Territory. ... 

Mining therefore is still in its infancy. In 1946, mineral pro- 
duction reached a high level of £1,628,305 in value, of which 
£981,833 represented diamond exports and £417,677 gold. 

The most important diamond discovery in the world in re- 
cent times was made by Dr. Williamson in 1940, whose property 
at Shinyanga was visited by the Mission. In 1947 this mine ex- 
ported 83,897 metric carats valued at £552,630. It has been said 
that this mine is capable of producing more carats to the ton 
than the famous Kimberley mine in South Africa... . 

The other principal mineral exports are tin-ore, salt and mica. 
Several other mineral finds in the Territory are being mined in a 
small way or are depending on more favourable economic cir- 
cumstances for further investigation or development; included 
among these known minerals are graphite, kaolin, nickel, phos- 
phates, platinum, red ochre and vermiculite. 

... A tentative estimate by the Geological Survey of the total 
amount of coal whose existence may be inferred on general 
geological grounds is 1,132,000,000 tons... . 

Only some 35 miles from the rich coal-fields in the southwest 
of the Territory is the Liganga iron-ore deposit, conservatively 
estimated to contain 1,200,000,000 tons of titaniferous magnetite. 

Significant lead deposits of yet unknown extent occur at 
Mpanda in the Western Province... . 

In addition to these known deposits, indications—in some cases 
of extensive deposits—of most of the more important minerals of 
economic value have been reported at various times. The mineral 
potentialities of the Territory have now received wide and active 
interest. It seems clear that exploitation of mineral wealth will 
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rapidly increase in importance and it is likely that it may shortly 
become the dominating factor in Tanganyika’s economy. 


An administration spokesman at Dar-es-Salaam said that there 
were three major points of Government policy in respect of 
mining: (1) the mining industry is to be developed as rapidly 
as possible; (2) since minerals are a part of the capital assets 
of the Territory, a direct return must accrue to the territorial 
budget; (3) the interests of the natives must be paramount. 


Mines—Observations and Conclusions 


The Mission notes the rich and extensive nature of known 
mineral resources in Tanganyika and the promise of future 
mineralogical exploration which indicate an important and rapid 
expansion of mineral exploitation. Since mineral resources must 
be considered as an irreplaceable capital asset, the Mission feels 
that it is of the utmost importance to determine whether the 
Territory and its inhabitants are receiving a fair return for the 
exploitation and impoverishment of the Tanganyika sub-soil, 
In this respect the Mission notes the statement in the Colonial 
Office’s Memorandum on Colonial Mining Policy. 


“It should be Government’s policy to secure that such a 
wasting asset should be converted into a permanent asset and 
that can be done by securing that the money accruing to Gov- 
ernments from royalties, etc. are employed to build up such 
assets, e.g., by training the local population as rapidly as pos- 
sible to acquire the knowledge and the aptitude to support a 
higher standard of living.” 


In the absence of full and detailed information on all types of 
revenue derived by the Territory from mining activities, the 
Mission is unable to determine whether the Territory is receiv- 
ing an adequate compensation for the exploitation of this most 
important capital asset. Although the rates of royalty appear to 
be low, particularly in respect of diamonds, the Mission feels 
that with the information it now has it is not competent to give 
a definite opinion. The Mission, therefore, suggests that the Ad- 
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ministering Authority should be requested to transmit to the 
Trusteeship Council exact details and statistics of revenue from 
all sources accruing to the Territory’s budget from mining op- 
erations in Tanganyika, together with a statement of the value 
of mining production and an over-all estimate of the mining 
companies’ expenditure and profits. 


Groundnut Scheme 


In March 1946, the Managing Director of the United Africa 
Company Ltd. submitted to the Secretary of State for the Col- 
onies and to the Minister of Food, a plan for the mechanized 
production of groundnuts in Tanganyika. The proposals ap- 
peared to be of sufficient importance to the British Government 
to justify the immediate despatch of an official mission to make 


’ extensive inquiries in East Africa. The Mission presented its 


Report in September 1946 and the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment decided that the Ministry of Food should put in hand 
immediately all the necessary preparations for carrying out the 
first year’s work proposed by the Mission and should undertake 
a detailed investigation of the long-term plan in all its aspects. 
The investigation was completed early in December 1946. In 
the hope of producing an initial harvest early in 1948 the British 
Government invited the United Africa Company to act as man- 
aging agents for a limited period. 

The plan involved the setting up of 107 mechanical units of 
30,000 acres each, covering a total area of 3.21 million acres. Ac- 
cording to the plan, 80 of these units would be located in Tan- 
ganyika, 17 in Northern Rhodesia, ro in Kenya. 

As the sites chosen in Tanganyika Territory were sparsely 
populated, tsetse infested, and comparatively waterless, their 
alienation, it is said, would not prejudice native rights or other 
interests. 

The units were to be organizéd so as to provide centres for 
the introduction of improved standards of housing, health, nu- 
trition, and welfare for the Africans. 

The scheme required the construction of new railway lines, 
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deep waterberths, bulk storage and port installations, and all. 
weather roads, the cost of which was to be borne by the Goy. 
ernment of Tanganyika Territory. 

At the end of March 1948, the scheme was transferred from 
the United Africa Company to a corporation owned and financed 
by the United Kingdom Government, having its own organ. 
ization and a board of Directors answerable to the Government, 
This corporation—the Overseas Food Corporation—was recently 
established under the Overseas Resources Development Act, 
1948, and to it was transferred the assets and liabilities of the 
Minister of Food relating to groundnut production in East and 
Central Africa. 


Groundnut Scheme—Observations and Conclusions 


The Mission is of the opinion that the Groundnut Scheme is 
a bold economic undertaking, which may contribute to the 
alleviation of the present world shortage of fats and oils and 
which may in the long run be of great benefit to the inhabitants 
of Tanganyika. 

As the Scheme is just beginning to operate, only a few out 
of 80 units in Tanganyika having been completed, it is impos- 
sible to study the technical operations, the economic and financial 
consequences and the social implications of the entire Scheme. 
Undoubtedly the Administering Authority will submit full re- 
ports from year to year on the Groundnut Scheme as a whole. 
It is suggested that, in considering such reports, the Trustee- 
ship Council may wish to avail itself of the assistance of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization in accordance with Ar- 
ticle 91 of the Charter of the United Nations. 

The Mission appreciates the intention of the Government of 
the United Kingdom to transfer the groundnut undertaking 
to the Tanganyika Government and eventually to the people of 
Tanganyika themselves, possibly on a co-operative basis. It sug- 
gests that the Administering Authority should be requested to 
formulate and submit an outline of a plan, indicating possible 
steps by which and necessary conditions under which the vast 
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scheme of mechanized production with its complex financial 
and managerial structure may be transferred to the Africans. 


It has been suggested that the clearing and the preparation 
of the groundnut land should be undertaken by a Government 
corporation while the actual cultivation of the groundnut units 
should be done by native co-operative societies. This idea, it 
seems to the Mission, is of great merit and, if put into practice, 
would be to the immediate benefit of the Africans and might 
reduce the capital expenditure on the part of the United King- 
dom. However, the problem is quite complicated from every 
point of view—organizational, financial, technological, man- 
agerial—and the Mission is unable to study it as there is ap- 
parently no concrete plan in existence. 


The Mission noted that under the original plan the agency 
managing the Groundnut Scheme was to sell groundnuts at cost 
to the Ministry of Food—which would seem to indicate that the 
agency would not be a purely commercial concern and would 
not have to pay any corporation or profit tax to the Tanganyika 
Government. From the Colonial Office in London, however, 
the Mission learned that the Overseas Food Corporation would 
strive to obtain the highest possible price for its groundnuts and 
would be a commercial concern subject to all taxes. 


It is therefore suggested that the Administering Authority 
should be requested to transmit annual financial statements or 
reports of the Overseas Food Corporation, including the prices 
of groundnuts sold to the Ministry of Food and the amounts of - 
taxes (corporation or income taxes, customs duties, etc.) paid 
to the Tanganyika revenue. 

The Mission appreciates the intention of the Administering 
Authority to build model communities in the groundnut areas 
and to so treat labourers as to set an example for private indus- 
tries. Although at the present initial period labour conditions 
and wages in the groundnut areas are hardly better than those 
in private industries, the Mission has been assured that the Ad- 
ministering Authority will carry. out its intention. 
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It is suggested that the Trusteeship Council should receive 
annual progress reports on 

(1) wages and rations; 

(2) conditions of housing; 

(3) medical services; 

(4) social and educational services; and 

(5) self-government. 

Items (4) and (5) are of particular importance. When the 
Scheme is completed, some 60,000 Africans from different tribes 
will live together in a few model communities. In a sense 
they will be “detribalized”; it is essential they should feel that 
they “belong.” The problem of teaching basic English as a 
lingua franca and using it as a medium of instruction in general 
education and in technical training, the problems of organizing 
self-governing institutions to take the place of tribal organiza- 
tions, and above all the problems of maintaining social har- 
mony, reducing religious friction and tribal difference, and cre- 
ating and developing a feeling of community would require the 
soundest of human engineering. It is suggested that, in consid- 
ering reports on such matters, the Trusteeship Council may 
wish to avail itself of the assistance of the United Nations Edu- 
cational Cultural and Scientific Organization and the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization in accordance with Article 91 of 
the Charter. 

Although the groundnut areas are mainly virgin bushland, 
there must be or have been several thousand people living in 
those areas, which total some 5,000 square miles. The Mission 
suggests that the details on the treatment of the people moved 
or to be removed from such areas by the Overseas Food Cor- 
poration should be annually transmitted by the Administering 
Authority to the Trusteeship Council. 

It has been stated that the Groundnut Scheme was conceived 
and is being executed in the interests of the Empire rather than 
in the interests of Tanganyika, and that since Tanganyika is in 
shortage of subsistence food the cultivation of groundnuts, an 
export crop, will be of little benefit to the people of Tanganyika. 
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The Mission is of the opinion that the Groundnut Scheme, 
dless of its origin, would be beneficial to the Trust Terri- 
wry if, in the first place the Scheme were eventually transferred 
as contemplated to the people of Tanganyika on a co-operative 
basis; in the second place the revenue of the Territory were 
tly increased by the profit and income taxes and customs 
duties paid by the Overseas Food Corporation; and, in the third 
place, the model communities in the groundnut areas were really 
' to become examples for existing and future industrial or mining 
communities in the Territory. 


Labor 
Plans for the expansion of agricultural, mining and other eco- 
nomic activities in Tanganyika are on a scale which threatens 
for the next few years at least to strain the Territory’s capacity 
to supply the demand for labour, especially skilled and semi- 
skilled labour. At the present time, certain industries are already ex- 
periencing considerable difficulty in recruiting an adequate labour 
force. 
In addition to a growing shortage in numbers available, major 
problems of native labour are said to include low standards of 
: efficiency, disinclination for regular work, and lack of discipline. 
A need for securing rational utilization and distribution af labour 
resources is also expressed. 


The labour census of February 1947 showed a total of 324,533 
Africans employed in the Territory. ... 


Average monthly rates of wages paid to indigenous employees 
and hours of work were as follows in 1947: [See table on p. 174] 


The recruitment of labour in the Territory is carried out by 
private organizations and individuals in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the International Labour Organization Conven- 

‘tion of 1936 on the Recruitment of Indigenous Workers. In 
1947, 22,348 male workers were recruited of which 14,563 were 
for sisal plantations. No female workers were recruited. 
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0 Work i labe 
Occupation Average Monthly Wages per Week in 194 
Agriculture Skilled: Shs. 21/- to Shs. 100/- Veek 

Semi-skilled: Shs. 15/-to Shs. 65/- 2" from | prisone 

Unskilled: Shs. 5/- to Shs. 30/- 910 49 |offence 

(b) fa 

Trade, Transport Skilled: Shs. 21/- to Shs. 100/- pay Wi 
and Industrial Semi-skilled: Shs. 15/- to Shs. 80/- 44 to 48 The 
Establishments Unskilled: Shs. 8/- to Shs. 30/- f the 
a yons. 


At the present time, professional recruiters receive between ‘- 
Shs. 60/- and Shs. 80/- per labourer delivered to the place of a 
employment. peace: 

Legal provision for the calling out of labour for essential | Th¢ 
public works and services is contained in the Native Authority | paren 
Ordinance. ploye: 

It is stated that labour so engaged must be paid and the making | Off 
of orders for this purpose is subject to the proviso that no person | were 


shall be compulsorily employed: convi 
1. For a longer period than sixty days in any one year. ~ victer 
2. If he be fully employed in any other work or has been so | hund 
employed during the year for a period of three months. una 
3. If he be otherwise exempted under directions issued by the } fusal 
Governor. In 


Only able-bodied males between the ages of 18 and 45 may be | jgtra 
called out for compulsory labour. For the twelve months ended taug 
30 September 1947, workers who were compulsorily employed | cont 
totalled approximately 8,000 persons. It was stated that such la | fulg 
bour is paid at prevailing local rates. 


cons 

The Tanganyika administration . . . has provided that adult o 
male servants shall receive a daily ration of not less than 3,500 | * “ 
calories which must include certain specified constituents. om 
tral 


Labour conditions are regularly inspected by officers of the | bee 
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= oe . ° . 
rage Hoy, labour Department. In cases where conditions are in violation 


t Work |f labour regulations, offenders are liable to prosecution. . . 
_—_ jn 1947, 101 employers were prosecuted in “Labour Officer” 

Courts of whom 57 were convicted; seven offenders being im- 
‘ies from grisoned, 44 being fined and six being bound over. The main 
>€040 | fences were (a) procuring breach of contract by servants; 
—— |(p) failure to enter particulars on labour cards; (c) failure to 
pay wages. 

The Penal Sanctions (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1939, 
if the ILO, has been applied in the Territory with two reserva- 
jons. The first reservation applies to any labourer, over the 
: ‘wees wparent age of sixteen years, who uses abusive or insulting 
ace’ of “« 

lnguage to his employer “calculated to provoke a breach of 

ypeace.”. .. 
sential | The second reservation applies to any labourer, over the ap- 
thority | parent age of 16 years, who unlawfully departs from his em- 
loyers’s service “with intent not to return thereto.” . .. 

aking | Offences committed by employees during 1947 for which they 

erson | were prosecuted in “Labour Officer” Courts resulted in 142 
convictions out of a total of 147 prosecutions. Of those con- 
- yicted, 115 were imprisoned, 20 fined and 7 bound over. One 
€n so | hundred and twenty seven of those sentenced were in respect of 
unlawful departure from employer’s service, and 8 were for “re- 

y the } fusal and neglect to fulfil their contract of service.” 

In explaining these penal sanctions for labourers, an Admin- 
ay be | istration spokesman said that the African labourer must be 
nded taught to be responsible, to realise that when he agrees to a 
oyed | contract he has certain duties and obligations which he must 

la- | fulfil Furthermore, it was stated, the employer has incurred 
considerable expense in paying for the transport and equipment 
dult | for his labour as well as in recruiters fees, which he loses when 

a labourer deserts. In respect of abusive or insulting language, 
( it was stated that African command of satire and bitter invective 

transcends the comprehension of Europeans who have never 
the | been exposed to it... . 


} to 48 
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\ 
The Administration is now engaged in drafting legislations jn mem 
respect of workmen’s compensation. . . . plain 


draw 
.. + The trade union movement in the Territory is still in jg, { dowt 
infancy. ... nent 


to ef 
unsa 
wage 

Officers of the Tanganyika African Association told the Mis Tt 
sion of several aspects of the labour situation. They said tha the | 
men left their villages to work, for a variety of reasons: to ob Vali 
tain money to pay taxes, to purchase clothes, to educate their close 
children, and to earn money to marry. People in the Souther | *' 
Highlands, it was stated, left Tanganyika for South Africa where | 
working conditions were said to be better. ; 

The Association also expressed concern over the breaking up | *™ 
of family life by recruitment of labour as there was no encour. | * 
agement for labourers to have their families with them and hous 


No industry in the Territory has yet established machinery for 
collective bargaining. 


» 


ing facilities for family life were not generally available. The , °°" 
Association felt that employers should provide adequate facili- T 
ties for labourers and their families, as separation frequently Pe 
leads to immorality, the spread of venereal disease and other un- 3% 
desirable conditions. . 


Complaints were made that the wages paid to African labour 
is too small and housing accommodations very poor. It was also | of 
| 


alleged that generally the food ration for African labour is in- said 
sufficient and nutritionally deficient. .. . Ny 
or 


The growing competition for labour in Tanganyika in face of | the 
the shortage of labour has given rise to a Bill which has for its | an 
purpose the utilization and distribution of labour throughout the } th: 


Territory. ... TI 

The Mission heard a few expressions of opinion on the pend- | c 
ing legislation. A European official of a large employer of la { . 
bour in Tanganyika commented privately that in his opinion ks 


the Bill would present “an open door to forced labour.” A 
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member of the Northern Province Secretarial Bureau com- 
plained that small employers had not been consulted in the 
drawing up of the Bill and that the Bill would tend to break 
till in its { down the fellowship between non-natives and Africans. A promi- 
nent Indian said it appeared to him that the Bill was designed 
| to ensure the continuance of labour for both satisfactory and 
inery for | snsatisfactory employers in the Territory at the present low 
wage level and poor working conditions. 
he Mi. 2 The branch of the African Association at Arusha said that 
aid thar | the Bill seemed an extension of the Northern Province Labour 
: to ob Utilization Board under which, they alleged, conditions were 
te their | lose to slavery. Special agents recruited people with false prom- 
ises of wages and once the contract was signed these people were 
lost. The Government issued licenses to these recruiters; this 
> seemed as if the Government were giving sanction to the re- 


lations jn 


outhern 
1 where 


ing up cruiters “to enslave our people.” The Association would rather 
encour. | ®¢ 2 free contractual system between employers and employees 
1 hous. | Which would allow the labourer freedom to go where condi- 
©, The | tions were most attractive. 

facili. The Administration has stated in the 1947 Annual Report, 
juently in reference to this pending legislation, that “there is no inten- 
er un. 2 tion of including provision for compelling persons seeking work 


to take any particular post or type of employment.” 
labour | The proposed Bill was discussed at the meeting of members 
is also } of the Mission with Colonial officials in London. The Mission 
is in- | said that the pending legislation seemed to restrict the free sup- 
| ply and demand of labour. Labour would not be able to bargain 
» for better remuneration and conditions. In reply it was said that 
et of the object of the scheme was to obtain proper labour utilization 
or it8 | and distribution, and to improve conditions of labour in order 
it the ) that labour might be encouraged to work for longer periods. 
This would rationalize labour and eliminate the present seri- 
send. | US competition, as the orderly development of labour supply 
f |g ( for industry in Tanganyika was necessary and there must soon 
be recourse to wage fixing by Government to ensure the estab- 


inion 
lishment of a proper minimum wage. It was said that in some 
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areas the minimum wage becomes a maximum wage, but j 
was hoped to avoid this as much as possible. The new legis, 
tion would be in the nature of an expériment which, it was 
hoped, would prove a success. 


Labor—Observations and Conclusions 


The Mission recognizes that a stable, efficient and skilled |g. 
bour force is necessary for the future economic development of 
Tanganyika and notes the statements that the inefficiency, lack 
of discipline and disinclination for regular work attributed tp 
the average African labourer, are major factors to be overcome in 
solving the labour problems of Tanganyika. : 

There appears little doubt that, as several individuals remarked 
labour generally in Tanganyika has a low standard of efficiency 


compared with that of European workers and perhaps eyen ; 


with African workers in other territories. This standard of 
efficiency, however, seems in no sense immutable. It may be ex 
plained as arising from several factors, the most important of 
which appear to the Mission to be: the comparatively low 
standard of living and lack of education of the vast majority of 
Africans and their consequent low level of needs; the generally 


low standard of health due in a large extent to malnutrition and } 


the prevalence of debilitating diseases; the low scale of wages 
and comparatively poor and unattractive conditions generally; 
and that the cultural values of the average Africans do not yet 
place the same emphasis upon rigidly enforced rules of work 
as those of the average European. 

An increase in educational, medical and public health facili 
ties would undoubtedly help to raise the standards of efficiency. 
More directly, however, better conditions for labour, including 
adequate facilities for families of workers, would, in the Mis 
sion’s opinion, not only serve to attract and to a degree stabilize 
labour, but is immediately desirable for humane reasons. In this 
connexion, the Mission notes the several instances given if 
Labour Department Annual Reports of the unremitting efforts 
necessary on the part of Labour Officers to ameliorate the um 
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satisfactory conditions imposed by private employers on their 
Jabourers. 

In the Mission’s opinion one of the most important factors is 
the raising of the present low level of wages. The Mission feels 
that Africans are at present underpaid and that a rise in the 
wage level might help to induce employers to make the neces- 
sary effort to provide training and otherwise to transform the 
present type of labourer into a skilled, efficient, healthy and 
stable worker. An argument advanced by some employers that 
African labour deserves no higher wage in view of its present 
low efficiency seems to the Mission merely the centre point of 
a vicious circle. Another argument, even more widely held is 
that a rise in wages would induce Africans to leave their jobs 
even earlier than they do now. This argument, though it may 
have a degree of merit, is not altogether convincing. At the one 
place of employment where the Mission saw good labour con- 
ditions and wages higher than usual rates—the Williamson 
Diamond Mine—there were apparently no difficulties in re- 
cruiting or in retaining an adequate labour force. At Kongwa 
the Mission was informed that the Groundnut Organization had 
practically no absenteeism or desertion among such compara- 
tively highly paid labourers as the African drivers of bulldozers, 
who receive Shs. 100/- per month, though many of them came 
from peasant communities, i.c., their original needs and cul- 
tural values were those of other uneducated Africans. The lack 
of consumer goods on which to spend earnings is another argu- 
ment advanced with some merit, but consumer goods are now 
reappearing and, it must be noted, at comparatively high prices. 

The Mission feels it must express its appreciation of the work 
of the Labour Department and the Labour Officers in Tangan- 
yika. They have done noteworthy work . . . and their conscien- 
tious efforts, it is felt, will be a major factor in raising the level 
of labour conditions. The Mission hopes that the Department will 
be enabled to expand its own labour training schemes and will be 
successful in enlisting the co-operation of more employers in 
extending on-the-job training in private industry. 
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The Mission feels it desirable and necessary that representa. The 


tives of African labour should be appointed to the Labour 
Board in sufficient proportion to ensure the adequate expression 
of the labourer’s point of view and to safeguard his require. 
ments. 


The Administering Authority is urged to give immediate 
consideration to the application of its Minimum Wages Ordj- 
nance with the object of establishing a higher level of wages 
than at present exists in the Territory. 


Although no instance of unduly long working hours came w 
the notice of the Mission, it feels the desirability of legal ma. 
chinery to regulate and control maximum hours of employment, 
daily and weekly, for all classes of labour. 


The Mission is of the opinion also that the Administering 
Authority might be urged to consider the abolition of penal 
sanctions in its laws relating to African labour. 


It is felt by the Mission that the aims, structure and functioning 
of the trade union system are generally little known through- 
out the Territory. It notes with appreciation, however, that two 
Labour Officers are trade union specialists and expresses the 
hope that they may soon be able to devote their full time to this 
work and also that other facilities may be extended toward edu- 
cation of African labour in trade unionism. 


The Mission notes with some concern provisions of the Labour 
Supply and Utilization Bill which appear to threaten the rights 
of labour. If this Bill is enacted, the Mission hopes that its 
operation and influence will be closely watched by the Admin- 
istering Authority. It also recommends that detailed annual re- 
ports on the effects of this legislation be requested by the Trustee- 
ship Council. As it also notes, with considerable concern, that 
the Commission to be created by the Bill would apparently be 
dominated by representatives of private industry; it urges that 
larger representation be provided for African representatives of 
labour, and for Government officials experienced in labour 
welfare. 
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Presents. | The Mission welcomes the drafting of legislation on work- 
~ Labour | men’s compensation and recommends that full details of progress 
XPression \made in relation to the enactment be transmitted in the next 
require. {Annual Report to the Trusteeship Council. It also notes that 
provisions regarding compulsory insurance would not come into 
mediate |{orce until a later date to be decided in consultation with Kenya, 
“s Ordj. {but as it has been said that Kenya does not intend to introduce 
his clause “for some considerable time,” the Mission feels some 

soncern on this point. 
ame The Mission feels that statistics for the past five years showing 
val ma. | Werage Wage levels for the different classes of African workers 
tical in each of the major industries should be requested by the Trus- 
eeship Council together with information on the fluctuations in 
neil «lling price of each industry's export products and the most 
‘curate data possible on the rise in the cost of living for Afri- 

Penal | cans during the same period of years. 


f Wages 


ioning Medical Health Services—Observations and Conclusions 


‘ough- | The Mission feels that the medical requirements of the Terri- 
t two | tory call for a substantial increase in the number of medical 
’s the | aff and in health facilities generally. It notes the proposals of 
o this \ the Ten Year Development Plan for the reorganization of the 
!edu- { medical services within the financial limits imposed and the 
availability of trained staff; but it appears that even with the 
abour } improvements envisaged in the Plan it may be many years be- 
ights | fore Tanganyika possesses adequate medical services. The Mis- 
it its | sion, therefore, expresses the hope that increased appropriations 
min- ) will be found to enable the medical services to be expanded ac- 
I re- | cording to the needs of the Territory. 
stee- The Mission notes with interest the proposed reorganization 
that { of the rural medical centres, especially the desire of the Afri- 
y be | cans that more of these centres be opened by the Native Au- 
that | thorities. It also notes statements by the competent authority 
s of / that this vital expansion has to be curtailed until the standard 
our | of existing services is raised and adequate supervision provided. 
The Mission notes that only 6 African medical officers have 
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been trained at Makerere Medical School and that there are » 





African registered medical practitioners at all, and that the lack % 
of senior secondary schools in the Territory has apparently pre. : 
vented more African students from qualifying for entrance tp Cs 
medical schools. The Mission recommends therefore that the 
Administering Authority should consider measures for an jp. - 
creasing number of Africans to be trained for the medical pro. 
fession as soon as possible either locally or abroad. i. 
Discrimination—Observations and Conclusions The 
The Mission received statements from various individuals and 
petitions to the effect that racial discrimination exists in fact if : 
not in law but it did not have time to fully investigate this 
ir i whi 
matter. The Mission suggests therefore that the next Visiting mm 
Mission might be instructed to pay particular attention to this ; 
problem. 
Educational Advancement col 
... In the meetings of the Mission with Africans, individually a 
and collectively, without fail the subject of education was raised | 
and representations made that education facilities should be ex “a 
tended. Such statements are too numerous to be given in extenso - 
but the following examples will serve as illustrations of the 4 
widespread desire which the Mission found on the part of the | “ 
Africans themselves for the raising of educational standards in : 


the Territory. 
In a memorandum presented to the Mission at a meeting with 
the Sukumaland Federation chiefs it was stated: P 
“Low education is the main drawback of this Territory's 
progress; therefore this Federation asks UNO through the 
Tanganyika Government an immediate increase of village, | pg, 
primary, secondary and highest education as well as mass edu- 


cation and technical schools in this country. Tutors . . . will c 
be accepted to enter this Territory for teaching.” tA 
At a meeting of the Mission with the Arusha Tribal Council br 


it was stated: 
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Cre are 0 


t the lack “This territory has always been behind in education since 
aol the time of the Germans. The British brought a slight im- 
i = Pit) ovement, but not very much. Too few schools have been 
that . built by Government and missions. . . . We wish girls also to 
or an in,| Bave this higher education. All the Councillors are agreed on 
dical M-) this. We need educated chiefs and advisors; we need edu- 
Pfo-} ated teachers; we would like to have our own trained dis- 
pensers; and we wish to learn how to conduct businesses.” 
The African Association at Arusha stated: 

“The Government has given the Africans some knowledge 
n fact i but not enough to meet the conditions of the world today. We 
rate thi ask for higher education to educate many, many of our people 
Visiting who are now ready. The number of secondary schools are not 
to this | adequate to meet the needs of the territory. There is only 

one college for all of East Africa. It will take hundreds of 
years for enough Africans to get education from that one 
college. We therefore ask for a college to be established in 
Tanganyika. Most of our children have only standard IV, V 


luals and 


a or VI education. They are only half-educated and roam the 
be ex. | streets. We need therefore more and more industrial and vo- 
exteail cational training schools to absorb these and many others who 
of a wish to learn trades. There must be over 600 students now who 


cannot continue to secondary schools for one reason or another 

of the So 
rds and who would like to go to such training schools.” 
In a welcome speech by the Tanga Native Council it was stated: 

“As the way to self-government depends largely on the mass 
progress of a people, we would therefore request that we be 
itory’s given more facilities for higher education, and not forgetting 
ae the great need for mass education.” 


g with 


aan Education—Observations and Conclusions 
; edu- 


. will 


Recognizing that education is a basis of political advancement 
(ind of social and economic progress, the Mission regrets that 
‘African education in Tanganyika has been in the doldrums 
lor the past fifteen years. It is this lack of development over a 
number of years which renders the present position so difficult 


uncil 
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and any attempt to make up the leeway so expensive. Bye 
expand educational facilities in conformity with the pre 
increase in population involves the provision of funds on a; 
which is quite beyond the Territory’s present resources.”* ~ 
The Mission recognizes the difficulties of the Administe 
Authority and appreciates the efforts made within the exi 
framework of educational conditions to improve the edue 
facilities for the Africans and especially notes the Ten Year 
velopment Plan for African Education. However, it notes { 
even by 1956, if the present proposals are carried through, @ 
250,000 children will be receiving a primary four-year educat 
and that only 200 students will be receiving higher education 
Makerere College. The Mission therefore expresses the stra 
hope that increased appropriations may be found to provide } 
ricans with educational facilities to enable them to acquire { 
qualifications necessary to achieve the objectives laid down 
Article 76b, of the United Nations Charter. To this end @ 
Mission suggests that the Administering Authority should ¢ 
sider the possibilities of providing more vocational and t 
schools, teacher-training schools, senior secondary schools 
opportunities for higher education both in East Africa 
abroad. It is also the opinion . . . that the establishment of a colle 
in Tanganyika might be seriously considered to provide high 
education facilities for Africans in the Territory itself. 


The Mission appreciates the liberal educational policy of 
Administering Authority by which education in governme 


schools is entirely secular and in Government-aided Missi 
Schools, religious worship and instruction are optional. 


The Mission is aware of the conditions which up to the pre 
ent have led to the existence of separate education facilities 
each of the three communities in Tanganyika, but suggests & 
the Administering Authority might consider the possibility) 
establishing in Dar-es-Salaam and other urban centres, a syst 
of inter-racial primary and secondary education. 


*“Ten Year Development and Welfare Plan for Tengiaiotha Territory”. 





